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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
Lays of Ancient Rome. By T. Babington Ma- 
caulay. Pp.191. Longman and Co. 

Ar any time this graceful contribution to the 
Belles Lettres would have been received with 
pleasure by the lovers of classic, polished, and 
imaginative literature ; but in our age of utili- 
tarianism and worldly struggle for the acquisi- 
tion of the sine gud non, lucre, it is doubly wel- 
come. The rarity of such things now-o’-days 
adds greatly to their value. . 

The Lays are prefaced by an interesting 
essay, generally setting forth how much the 
ballad must have been and was the earliest 
form of popular national record ; and then 
applying the conclusion specifically to the Ro- 
man people, Upon this subject, Mr. Macaulay 
observes :— 

“The Latin literature which has come down 
to us is of later date than the commencement 
of the second Punic war, and consists almost 
exclusively of works fashioned on Greek mo- 
dels. The Latin metres, heroic, elegiac, lyric, 
and dramatic, are of Greek origin. The best 
Latin epic poetry is the feeble echo of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. The best Latin eclogues are imi- 
tations of Theocritus. The plan of the most 


finished didactic poem in the Latin tongue was 
taken from Hesiod. The Latin tragedies are 


bad copies of the master-pieces of Sophocles 
and Euripides. The Latin comedies are free 
translations from Demophilus, Menander, and 
Apollodorus. The Latin philosophy was bor- 
rowed, without alteration, from the Portico and 
the Academy; and the great Latin orators con- 
stantly proposed to themselves as patterns the 
speeches of Demosthenes and Lysias. But 
there was an earlier Latin literature, a lite- 
rature truly Latin, which has wholly perished 
—which had, indeed, almost wholly perished 
long before those whom we are in the habit of 
regarding as the greatest Latin writers were 
born. That literature abounded with metrical 
romances, such as are found in every country 
where there is much curiosity and intelligence, 
but little reading and writing. All human be- 
ings, not utterly savage, long for some infor- 
mation about past times, and are delighted by 
narratives which present pictures to the eye of 
the mind. But it is only in very enlightened 
communities that books are readily accessible. 
Metrical composition, therefore, which, in a 
highly civilised nation, is a mere luxury, is, in 
nations imperfectly civilised, almost a neces- 
sary of life; and is valued less on account of 
the pleasure which it gives to the ear, than on 
acount of the help which it gives to the me- 
ory. A man who can invent or embellish an 
interesting story, and put it into a form which 
others may easily retain in their recollection, 
vill always be highly esteemed by a people 
eager for amusement and information, but des- 
ttute of libraries. Such is the origin of ballad- 
Poetry ; a species of composition which scarcely 
ever fails to spring up and flourish in every 
Society, at a certain point in the progress to- 
wards refinement.” 

Ithas, indeed, prevailed all over the earth, 
among Greeks, Celts, Germans, Gauls, Saxons, 
Servians, Peruvians, Turcomans, Persians, Afri- 





cans. And then our author remarks :—“ As it 
is agreeable to general experience that, at a 
certain stage in the progress of society, ballad- 
poetry should flourish, so is it also agreeable to 
general experience that, at a subsequent stage 
in the progress of society, ballad-poetry should 
be undervalued and neglected. Knowledge 
advances: manners change: great foreign mo- 
dels of composition are studied and imitated. 
The phraseology of the old minstrels becomes 
obsolete. Their versification, which, having 
received its laws only from the ear, abounds 
in irregularities, seems licentious and uncouth. 
Their simplicity appears beggarly when com- 
pared with the quaint forms and gaudy colour- 
ing of such artists as Cowley and Gongora. 
The ancient lays, unjustly despised by the 
learned and polite, linger for a time in the 
memory of the vulgar, and are at length too 
often irretrievably lost. We cannot wonder 
that the ballads of Rome should have altoge- 
ther disappeared, when we remember how very 
narrowly, in spite of the invention of printing, 
those of our own country and those of Spain 
escaped the same fate. * * * That 
the early Romans should have had ballad- 
poetry, and that this poetry should have per- 
ished, is, therefore, not strange. It would, on 
the contrary, have been strange if these things 
had not come to pass ; and we should be justi- 
fied in pronouncing them highly probable, even 
if we had no direct evidence on the subject. 
But we have direct evidence of unquestionable 
authority.” 

In support of this, Ennius, Cicero, Fabius Pic- 
tor, Cato the Censor, Valerius Maximus, Varro, 
and others, are cited ; and Mr. M. concludes :— 
“The proposition, then, that Rome had ballad- 
poetry is not merely in itself highly probable, but 
is fully proved by direct evidence of the great- 
estweight. This proposition being established, 
it becomes easy to understand why the early 
history of the city is unlike almost every thing 
else in Latin literature—native where almost 
every thing else is borrowed, imaginative where 
almost every thing else is prosaic. We can 
scarcely hesitate to pronounce that the mag- 
nificent, pathetic, and truly national legends, 
which present so striking a contrast to all that 
surrounds them, are broken and defaced frag- 
ments of that early poetry which, even in the 
age of Cato the Censor, had become antiquated, 
and of which Tully had never heard a line. 
That this poetry should have been suffered to 
perish will not appear strange, when we con- 
sider how complete was the triumph of the 
Greek genius over the public mind of Italy. 
It is probable that, at an early period, Homer, 
Archilochus, and Herodotus, furnished some 
hints to the Latin minstrels; but it was not 
till after the war with Pyrrhus, that the poetry 
of Rome began to put off its old Ausonian cha- 
racter. The transformation was soon consum- 
mated. The conquered, says Horace, led cap- 
tive the conquerors. It was precisely at the 
time at which the Roman people rose to un- 
rivalled political ascendancy, that they stooped 
to pass under the intellectual yoke. It was 
precisely at the time at which the sceptre de- 
parted from Greece, that the empire of her 
language and of her arts became universal 





and despotic. The revolution, indeed, was not 
effected without a struggle. Nevius seems to 
have been the last of the ancient line of poets. 
Ennius was the founder of a new dynasty. 
Nevius celebrated the first Punic war in Sa- 
turnian verse, the old national verse of Italy. 
Ennius sang the second Punic war in numbers 
borrowed from the Iliad. The elder poet, in 
the epitaph which he wrote for himself, and 
which is a fine specimen of the early Roman 
diction and versification, plaintively boasted 
that the Latin language had died with him. 
Thus, what to Horace appeared to be the first 
faint dawn of Roman literature, appeared to 
Nevius to be its hopeless setting. In truth, 
one literature was setting, and another dawn- 
ing. The victory of the foreign taste was de- 
cisive ; and, indeed, we can hardly blame the 
Romans for turning away with contempt from 
the rude lays which had delighted their fathers, 
and giving their whole admiration to the great 
productions of Greece.” 

The following speculations are also intereste 
ing :— 

‘It is not improbable that, at the time when 
Cicero lamented the irreparable loss of the 
pcems mentioned by Cato, a search among the 
nooks of the Apennines, as active as the search 
which Sir Walter Scott made among the de- 
scendants of the mosstroopers of Liddesdale, 
might have brought to light many fine remains 
of ancient minstrelsy. No such search was 
made. The Latin ballads perished for ever. 
Yet discerning critics have thought that they 
could still perceive in the early history of Rome 
numerous fragments of this lost poetry; as the 
traveller on classic ground sometimes finds, built 
into the heavy wall of a tort or convent, a pillar 
rich with acanthus-leaves, or a frieze where the 
Amazons and Bacchanals seem to live. The 
theatres and temples of the Greek and the 
Roman were degraded into the quarries of the 
Turk and the Goth. Even so did the old Sa- 
turnian poetry become the quarry in which a 
crowd of orators and annalists found the ma- 
terials for their prose. It is not difficult to 
trace the process by which the old songs were 
transmuted into the form which they now wear. 
Funeral panegyric and chronicle appear to have 
been the intermediate links which connected 
the lost ballads with the histories now extant. 
From a very early period it was the usage that 
an oration should be pronounced over the re- 
mains of a noble Roman. The orator, as we 
learn from Polybius, was expected, on such an 
occasion, to recapitulate all the services which 
the ancestors of the deceased had, from the 
earliest time, rendered to the commonwealth. 
There can be little doubt that the speaker on 
whom this duty was imposed would make use 
of all the stories suited to his purpose which 
were to be found in the popular lays. There 
can be as little doubt that the family of an 
eminent man would preserve a copy of the 
specch which had been pronounced over his 
corpse. The compilers of the early chronicles 
would have recourse to these speeches; and the 
great historians of a later period would have 
recourse to the chronicles.” 

On these hints our author speaks; and has 
composed the four Lays of which this volume 
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consists (viz. Horatius, the Battle of the Lake 
Regillus, Virginia, and the Prophecy of Capys), 
in an attempt to reverse the process by which 
the lost ballad-poetry of Rome was transformed 
into history, and re-transformed some por- 
tions of that early history into the poetry out of 
which they were made. He thus assumes the 
character of the ancient Roman minstrel, and 
sings as he supposes these minstrels originally 
sung. 

We do not feel competent to decide upon 
the success of the design; or hardiy to offer an 
opinion upon it. Its execution depends so en- 
tirely on individual idea and fancy, that no 
one person appears to us to be in a position to 
say that what another has done is altogether 
either right or wrong. It is very difficult for 
a cultivated Englishman of the nineteenth cen- | 
tury, a.p. 1842, to identify himself and his | 
feelings with a blind old Roman bard, A.U.C. | 
120 or 150. We shall, therefore, content | 
ourselves with merely stating that these Bal- | 
lads are very spirited productions, introduced 
by neat historical sketches, and replete with 
Roman allusions and imagery. Perhaps we 
would say, that to us they may seem too 
full of these features to agree with the uni- 
versal simplicity of the earliest poetry— too 
Roman even for Rome, too learned for the 
fathers of Latin legendary verse. It is, how- 
ever, more our duty to shew what they are, and 
leave them to other critics, than to suggest the 
impressions which they have made upon us on 
a first, and not very critical, perusal. When 
Horatius and his nobly-devoted comrades, Spu- | 
rius Lartius and Herminius, went forth to de- | 
fend the bridge against the Tuscan Lars Por- 
sena and Sextus Tarquinius, the lay runs thus, | 
very much in the style of Scott: — 








‘** Fast by the royal standard, 

O’erlooking all the war, 

Lars Porsena of Clusium 
Sate in his ivory car. 

By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name ; 

And by the left false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame. 


But when the face of Sextus 
Was seen among the foes, 
A yell that rent the firmament 
From all the town arose. 
On the house-tops was no woman 
But spate towards him, and hiss’d; 
No child but scream’d out curses, 
And shook iis little fist. 


But the consul’s brow was sad, 
And the consul’s speech was low, 
And darkly ivok’d he at the wal! 
And darkly at the foe. 
‘ Their van will be upon us 
Kefore the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 
What hope to save the town?’ 


Then out spake brave Iloratius, 
‘The captain of the gate: 

* To every man upon this earth 
Deati: cometh soon or late. 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods, 


And for the tender mother 
Who dandl’d him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 
To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame? 


Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may; 
I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 
Tn yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopp’d by three. 
Now who will stand on either hand, 





And keep the bridge with me ?’ 


Then out spake Spurius Lartius— 
A Ramnian proud was he: 

‘ Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee.’ 
And out spake strong Herminius— 

Of Titian blood was he: 
*T will abide on thy left side, 
And keep the bridge with thee.’ 
* Horatius,’ quoth the consul, 
* As thou suyest, so let it be.’ 
And straight against that great array 
Forth went the dauntless three. 
For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither land ner gold, 
Nor sen nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 
Then none was for a party; 
Then all were for the state; 
Then the great man help’d the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great; 
Then lands were fairly portion’d; 
Then spoils were fairly sold; 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 


Now Roman is to Roman 
More hateful than a foe, 

And the ‘T'ribunes beard the high, 
And the Fathers grind the low. 

As we wax hot in faction, 
In battle we wax cold; 

Wherefore men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old. 

Now while the three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs, 

The consul was the foremost man 
‘To take in hand an axe; 

And fathers mix’d with commons, 
Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 

And smote upon the planks above, 
And loosed the props below. 


Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 
Right glorious to behold, 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sounded 
A peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host. with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
Roll’d slowly towards the bridge’s head, 
Where stood the dauntless three.” 


This is so fair and equal an example of the 
whole, that we need not enlarge upon it; but, 
for the sake of the story, will add a part of the 
sequel. 

* But meanwhile axe and lever 

Have mantul!y been plied ; 

Aud now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

* Come back, come back, Horatius!’ 
Loud cried the fathers all. 

* Back, Lartius! back, Herminius! 
Back, ere the ruin fall!’ 

Back darted Spurius Lartius— 
Herminius darted back ; 

And, as they pass’d, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers crack. 

But when they turn’d their faces, 
And on the farther shore 

Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 
They would have cross’d once more. 

But with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosen’d beam, 

And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream; 

And along shout of triumph 
Kose from the walls of Rome, 

As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splash’d the yellow foam. 


And, like a horse unbroken 
When first he feels the rein, 

The furious river struggled hard, 
And toss’d his tawny mane ; 

And burst the curb, and bounded, 
Rejoicing to be free; 

And whirling down, in fierce career, 

Battlement, and plank, and pier, 
Rush’d headlong to the sea, 


Alone stood brave Horatius, 
But constant still in mind; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 

* Down with him!’ eried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 

* Now yicld thee,’ cried Lars Porsena, 
* Now yield thee to our grace,’ 





—_. 
Round turn’d he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see ; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus nought spake he; 
But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home; 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 


* Oh, Tiber! father Tiber! 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 
Take thou in charge this day!’ 

So he spake, and speaking sheati’d 
The good sword by his side, 

And, with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank; 

But friends ana foes in dumb surprise, 

With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank; 

And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 

All Rome sent forth a rapturous ery, 

And even the ranks of ‘Tuscany 
Could scarge furbear to cheer. 

But fiercely ran the current, 
Swollen high by months of rain: 

And fast his blood was flowing ; 
And he was sore in pain, 

And heavy with his armour, 
And spent witi changing blows ; 

And oft they thought him sinking, 
but still again he rose, 

Never, I ween, did swimmer, 
In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing-piace.” 


From the second piece—the battle on Re. 
gillus—we select only one extract. 


* Now on each side the leaders 
Gave signal for the charge ; 
And on each side the footmen 
Strode on with lance and targe ; 
And on each side the horsemen 
Struck their spurs deep in gore, 
And front to front the armies 
Met with a mighty roar; 
And under that great battle 
The earth with blood was red ; 
And, like the Pomptine fog at morn, 
The dust hung overhead! 
And louder still and louder, 
Rose from the darken’d field 
‘he braying of the war-horns, 
The clang of sword and shield, 
The rush of squadrons sweeping 
Like whirlwinds o'er the plain, 
The shouting of the slayers, 
And serceching of the slain.” 

Except the word screeching, this is 2 gal 
and warlike passage of poetry. Virginia is in 
a much longer measure ; and we copy only the 
catastrophe of her sacrifice. 


“‘Straightway Virginius led the maid a little spa 
To where the reeking snambles stood, piled 
horn and hide, ; ‘ 
Close to yon low dark archway, where, in a crimson il 
Leaps down to the great sewer the gurgling stream ol 
blood. 
Hard by, a flesher on a block had laid his w! 
Virginius caught the whittle up, and hid it in his go 
And then his eyes grew very dim, and his throat be 
to swell, J 
And in a hoarse, changed voice he spake, ‘ Farewell, 
sweet child! Farewell! 
Oh! how I loved my darling! 
times be, 
To thee, thou know’st, I was not so. 
to thee ? 
And how iny darling loved me! 
hear , we 
My footstep on the threshold when I came back last yeat- 
And how she danced with pleasure to see my civic crow! 
And took my sword, and hung it up, and brought me 
forth my gown! : 
Now, all those things are over—yes, all thy pretty ways, 
Thy needlework, thy prattle, thy snatches of old lays: 
And none will grieve when I go forth, or smile when I 
return, er 
Or watch beside the old man’s bed, or weep upon his uri. 
The house that was the happiest within the Roman sa, 
The house that envied not the wealth of Capuas marbic 


Though stern I some- 
Who could ve s0 


How glad she was to 


1alls, en 
Now for the brightness of thy smile must have cierms 


gloom, : : . ; . 
And for the music of thy voice the silence of the tomb. 
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The time is come. See how he points his eager hand 
is wa ! ° Pye 
gee a... his ayes gloat on thy grief, like a kite’s upon 
the prey! , , 
With al his wit he little deems that, spurn’d, betray’d, 
ereft, , 

Thy eather hath in his despair one fearful refuge left. 
He little deems that in this hand I clutch what still 
can save . 

Thy gentle youth from taunts and blows, the portion of 
the slave; F 

Yea, and from nameless evil, that passeth taunt and blow, 

oul outrage which thou know’st not, which thou shalt 
never know. i 

Then clasp me round the neck once more, and give me 
one more kiss ; . 5 e 

And now, mine own dear little girl, there is no way but 

i _> 


With oak lifted high the steel, and smote her in the 
And tn her blood she sank to earth, and with one sob 
she died.” 

We are not sure that we do not like the Pro- 
phecy of Capys better than any of its com- 
panion-lays : there are verses, at least, which 
approach more closely to our conception of the 
genuine ancient ballad. It celebrates the tri- 
umph of Dentatus over Pyrrhus and the Ta- 
rentines, and draws a glowing picture of the 
origin, &c. of the twin founders of Rome. 
Though we have already quoted so much, we 
must make place for a little more :— 


“ Blithe it was to see the twins, 
Right goodly youths and tall, 
Marching from Alba Longa 
To their old grandsire’s hall, 
Along their path fresh garlands 
Are hung from tree to tree ; 
Before them stride the pipers, 
Piping a note of glee. 
On the right goes Romulus, 
With arms to the elbows red, 
And in his hand a broadsword, 
And on the blade a head— 
A head in an iron helmet, 
With horse-hair hanging down, 
A shaggy head, a swarthy head, 
Fix'd in a ghastly frown— 
The head of King Amulius 
Of the great Sylvian line, 
Who reign’d in Alba Longa, 
On the throve of Aventine. 


On the left side goes Remus, 
With wrists and fingers red, 
And in his hand a boar-spear, 
And on the point a head— 
A wrinkled head and aged, 
With silver beard and hair, 
And holy fillets round it, 
Such as the pontiffs wear— 
The head of ancient Camers, 
Who spake the words of doom: 
‘ The children to the Tiber— 
The mother to the toinb.’ 


Two and two behind the twins 
Their trusty comrades go, 
Four and forty valiant men, 
With club, and axe, and bow. 
On each side every hamlet 
Pours forth its joyous crowd, 
Shouting lads, and baying dogs, 
And children laughing loud, 
And old men weeping fondly 
As Rhea’s boys go by, 
And maids who shriek to see the heads, 
Yet, shrieking, press more nigh. 
So they march’d along the lake ; 
They march’d by fold and stall, 
By corn-field and by vineyard, 
Unto the old man’s hall.” 


Here Capys utters his splendid prophecy of 
the future grandeur of Rome, her conquests, 
and her universal empire, concluding— 


“Then, where, o’er two bright havens, 
The towers of Corinth frown ; 
Where the gigantic king of day 
On his own Rhodes looks down; 
Where soft Orontes murmurs 
Beneath the laurel shades; 
Where Nile reflects the endless length 
Of dark-red colonnades ; 
Where in the still deep water, 
Shelter’d from waves and blasts, 
Bristles the dusky forest 
Of Byrsa’s thousand masts ; 
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Where fur-clad hunters wander 
Amidst the northern ice ; 
Where through the sand of morning-land 
The camel bears the spice ; 
Where Atlas flings his shadow 
Far o'er the western foam, 
Shall be great fear on all who hear 
The mighty name of Rome.” 

And with this we take our leave of a volume 
which has yielded us much delight; which re- 
flects a literary and poetical fame on its accom- 
plished author; and which is destined to take 
no mean or common place among the produc- 
tions of a period so scantily supplied with the 
finer exercises of mind and genius. 
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Narrative of the Expedition to China, from the 
commencement of the War to the present period ; 
with Sketches of the Manners and Customs of 
that singular and hitherto almost unknown 
Country. By Commander J. Elliot Bingham, 
RN. 2 vols. 12mo, London, H. Colburn. 

Tue whole war is described in these volumes, 

and in this particular they are certainly in- 

teresting, though we had the long despatches 
in every newspaper, and are now much more 
anxious about the results than the operations. 

What is new about China, or its natives, is 

given in glimpses when the author was on 

shore, and following Lord Jocelyn at Chusan 

(where he was for some time): there is con- 

sequently less of this than could be wished by 

the curious or inquisitive. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we shall satisfy our critical con- 
science by selecting a very tew brief samples. 
“The gulf of Petche-li, or Imperial Sea, is 
about two hundred and forty miles in length, 
and one hundred and fifty in breadth, gradu- 
ally narrowing towards its northern end. Its 
southern shore is bounded by the province of 
Chang-tong, its eastern by Petche-li, and its 
northern and eastern by Leao-Tong. The wa- 
ters of this shallow sea are deeply tinged with 
the same shade as its yellow neighbour. Its 
entrance does not exceed fifty miles in breadth, 
and is studded with numerous islands. The 
whole eastern shore is evidently formed from 
deposits brought down by the various streams 
which discharge themselves into this extensive 
gulf. It is a problem for geologists to solve, 
in what space of time this whole gulf will 
become one vast alluvial district, with the Pei- 
Ho and Ta-tching-Ho flowing through its then 
rich and productive soil. The constant heavy 
northerly gales which prevail during the win- 
ter-months drive the waters out of the gulf at 
its narrow entrance, and preventing their in- 
flux, reduce this sea much in depth. Indeed, 
during that period of the year, the spot where 
we were at anchor, in three fathoms water, is 
nearly or quite dry. On passing the Kei-san 

Islands, we observed that they were well stocked 

with horned cattle. The mainland assumed a 

bold mountainous character, the sides of which 

were well cultivated, and on them cattle and 
sheep appeared to be much more numerous 
than we had before seen; while the hills were 
in many parts crowded with natives gazing at 
the sight of our passing squadron, to them so 
novel. On the 7th, the flag-ship made a tele- 
graphic signal to us to examine a junk which 
was in sight, and if laden with grain, to detain 
her. We accordingly bore up for that purpose, 
when she perceiving our intention, did the 
same; but the attempt to escape was useless, 
and we quickly came up with her. We had, 
however, to fire several muskets at her before 
she would heave-to; when, having been des- 

patched for that purpose in an armed cutter, I 

got on board her, I found she was long and very 

low, her upper deck being nearly a wash with 





the water, with the two usual large sails, differ~ 
ing only in being made of cotton, with Chinese 
characters on them, marking her as a tribute- 
junk. The after-part of her deck was covered 
with a tent, under which was squatted an infe- 
rior mandarin, who retained his position, look- 
ing much frightened, and yet assuming an air 
of indignation, at one of the ‘ barbarjans’ pre- 
suming to take possession of the helm of an 
imperial craft. The crew were assembled be- 
fore the foremast on their knees, performing a 
perpetual koo-to; but, on being assured that 
we intended them no injury, recovered sufficient 
self-possession to assist in taking off the hatches. 
She was laden with a small green bean, from 
which soy is made: therefore, being useless to 
us, she was not detained. The centre of this 
vessel was divided into several compartments, 
the bulkheads being so strong as to make each 
completely independent in case of springing a 
leak. Some of these divisions contained the 
beans in bulk ; one was a water- tank; and ano- 
ther, from its various contents, appeared to be 
doing duty as a store-room. #* . ° 

“On the 17th, having embarked Captain 
Charles Elliot and Mr. Morrison, the interpre- 
ter, we weighed in the Modeste, and stood over 
for Tong-Tchou-foo, a large walled city on the 
north side of the peninsula of Chang-Tong. 
The walls of this city are high and strongly 
built. From the gradual rise of the ground on 
which they stand, we were enabled to make out 
that they were about thirty feet thick, affording 
an elevated and good road round the city, with 
a castellated parapet, on which were mounted 
a few miserable wall-pieces, The houses, which 
occupied about half the enclosed space, were 
principally the single-storied stone and brick 
buildings of China. Towards the upper end of 
the town there was a spacious and handsome 
joss-house; while the red poles in sundry di- 
rections pointed out the locality of the man- 
darins, wiiose residences in this city appeared 
more numerous than we had generally observed. 
On the western angle of the town was a small 
and ill-constructed fort, with several smart- 
looking houses near it, gorgeously ornamented 
with the elaborate but disproportioned Chinese 
roof; at the windows of which we could with 
our glasses distinguish many pretty little fe- 
male faces, whose husbands, little dreaming of 
the peeping Toms, had not taken their usual 
jealous precautions; so that their cara sposas 
had a full opportunity of exposing their charms 
to the ‘ barbarian eye.’ ‘The ladies of China 
paint white and red, with the eyebrows marked 
with fine black lines. * ° . 

“ On the subjugation of China by the Tar- 
tars, an edict was issued, requiring the whole 
nation to shave the front of the head, and to 
plat the residue of the hair into a tail, the 
length and size of which is considered in China 
a great mark of masculine beauty, in conse- 
quence of which great quantities of false hair 
are worked up with the natural hair, the ends 
being finished off with black silk cord. To 
the lower orders it is a useful ornament. I 
remember, on one occasion, to have seen a 
Chinaman flogging his pig along with it ; while 
on another, the servant was dusting the table; 
and when their belligerent propensities are 
excited, which is not often, they will twist each 
other’s tails round their hands, pulling with all 
their strength, and enduring the most horrible 
torture until one or the other cries ‘out peccavi. 
While the mandarin was mounting thé ship's 
side, his fan had been allowed to rest in its 
case; but he was no sooner firily onthe deck, 
than out flew this everlasting companion of a 
Chinaman: nor do I think he could have ac- 
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complished his salute without it. The attend- 


ant was not so tall, but an exceedingly muscu- 
lar and powerful fellow, 


His leg would make a chairman stare; 


and I think they must have been picked out 
to make us imagine we had nothing but such 
herculean men to deal with. White Button 
having been ushered into the captain’s cabin, 
where cherry-brandy was produced, a long 
conversation took place between Paoupang 
and Captain Elliot relative to the supplies, 
&c.; the mandarin frequently asked what they 
were saying. On one occasion, when Paou- 
pang had been exposing and abusing the whole 
fraternity, he answered White Button’s query | 
by assuring him, that he was telling the cap- | 
tain what very good persons mandarins were, | 
and that the people liked them very much. | 
Paoupang, at all events, made such a good | 
story out of the mandarin’s refusing to receive 
any compensation for the small quantity of 
supplies furnished, and of their squeezing him 
ultimately for it, that it was arranged that he 
should be paid for all that should have been 
supplied when he came to Canton with Keshen, 
by which means he would prevent the manda- 
rins at this place getting hold of the dollars. 
That the inhabitants generally were squeezed 
and made to give their cattle as a bribe for us 
to go away, I think very possible; but [ do not 
think they would have ventured to squeeze an 
attaché of Keshen’s: at all events, he suc- 
ceeded in squeezing us. Having got rid of | 
our visitors, the chief of whom seemed rather 
disgusted at his servant having found his way | 
to the lower deck, where he had been revelling 
in the charms of a glass of grog, we made sail 
to rejoin the admiral; but light winds and a 
lee tide, obliged us to anchor for the night. On 
the 20th, having anchored near the flag-ship, 
about 6 a.M., Captain Elliot and his party 
quitted us. Captain Eyres, waiting on the 
admiral shortly afterwards, found him enter- 
taining at breakfast a party of mandarins from 
Mia-tau, the chief of whom was a huge moun- 
tain of flesh,— say thirty-five stone,—whose 
great boast was, that a sheep only furnished 
him with three days’ supply of food; and to 
judge from the justice they all did to the sub- 
stantial breakfast before them, it could easily 
be believed; the mountain—for I forget his 
name—taking up the slices of mutton as they 
were sent to him, on his fork, and coiling them 
down his throat, muchas a Neapolitan swallows 
his maccaroni; nor did he appear to have sa- 
tisfied the cravings of his inordinate appetite, 
after all his exertions. By his countrymen he 
must be thought much of, fatness with them 
being a sure sign of wealth and wisdom; for 
they argue, ‘a thin man must be a poor devil, 
or he would have wisdom to eat more.’ The 
lusty individual is also considered an especial | 
favourite with the gods, who are represented 
as good portly characters. Being myself ‘none 
of Pharaoh’s lean kine,’ I always met with a 
certain degree of deference. * * * 

“ Another temple, in which the commissariat 
department were quartered, possessed also some 
beautiful specimens of sculpture. Kwan-yin, 
the goddess of mercy, riding on a dolphin, in a 
troubled sea, distributing her acts of grace, and 
exhibiting her power to save, would have been 
looked upon as a splendid piece of art, had it 
been discovered in Greece instead of in a small 
Chinese island. The white elephant in this 
temple created much speculation amongst our 
orientalists, it having ever been considered as 
peculiar to the Burmese and Siamese worship; 
but when it is remembered how great an inter- 








course, by war and commerce, has for ages 
existed between the Chinese and Burmese, I 
can see nothing extraordinary in some of the 
natives having introduced a Burmese idol, as 
well as Budha from Ceylon. Before. the prin- 
cipal image of this temple stands a large and 
very massively carved table, on which are jars 
filled with a fine blue earth for fixing the joss- 
sticks into, when burning. Accompanying 
these are round vases filled with fortune-tell- 
ing sticks, which are flat pieces cf bamboo, 
painted with vermilion, and having Chinese 
numbers and characters on them. If a China- 
man is about to set out on a journey, to make a 
purchase, or perform any other transaction of 
life, he comes and takes out one of these sticks; 
when by the characters on it he is referred to a 
leaf of some of the small books which hang up 
in the temple, and by what he there reads he 
decides on giving up or persevering in his in- 
tended act.” 

The author thinks that Chusan might, by 
drainage and other means, be made perfectly 
healthy, and explains that its position on the 
coast is very commanding. ‘ Timber is scarce ; 
but the tallow-tree is found in great abundance. 
Several manufactories of candles were observed 
in the city and suburbs. These candles are of 
various colours, and have a thin outer coating 
of wax. The wick is large and coarse, being 
generally of rush; nor do the candles give a 
very powerful light. This island produces 
wheat, buck-wheat, rice in great abundance, 
millet, Indian corn, barley, sugar-cane, sweet 
potatoes in large quantities, spinach, beans, 
bringals, onions, carrots, yams, lettuce, turnips, 
ginger, very fine rhubarb, tobacco, peas, peach- 
es, plums, oranges, limes, Joquats, the arbutus, 





and a kind of cherry, with a coarse kind of tea, | 


good indigo, and cotton. There was, in addi- 
tion to the above, a vegetable growing on this 
island I have not met with in any other coun- 
try: in appearance it much resembled endive, 
and when boiled, the flavour was very like sea- 
kale. Another fruit, from being perfectly un- 
known to us, also attracted particular notice ; 
it was round, and about the size of an apple, of 
a bright yellow colour, the flavour of it most 
delicious, and when perfectly ripe, the pulp 
melted in the mouth. It had from four to five 
seeds resembling small tamarind-stones; the 
stalk was formed and attached to the fruit like 
that of the potato-apple, which it much resem- 
bled, except in size. ‘The plant on which it 
grew appeared to be a species of melon. * * 

“Such vast quantities of shamsoo were found 
in the city, that after the owners of it were 
discovered, and they were directed to remove 
it under penalty of forfeiture, hundreds of 
coolies were employed for many days in doing 
so. To prevent the troops from being tempted 
to make free with it, the contents of the store- 
houses were kept profoundly secret. It isa 
spirit most detrimental to the European con- 
stitution.” 

The following sentence is rather a puzzle:— 


“The means of conveyance in this island is | 


by manual labour, the roads which intersect it 
being very little better than footpaths.” 

With one other characteristic trait of the 
people we conclude :— 

“Some artful Chinese, playing on the vanity 
of their countrymen, commenced making an ho- 
nest penny by selling prints representing the 
ships of war and steamers, with another pro- 
fessing to set forth the Ta pie kwei tsze too, or 
‘Sketch of the great rout of the devils.’ Truth 
can hardly be expected in a picture by a poor 
artist, when we see the edicts filled with false 
representations of the grossest kind issued by 





ata 
the mandarins themselves; should he, hoy. 
ever, be inclined to represent things truly and 
shew the celestial heroes in full flight, no huck 
ster would dare to hawk them about. [py the 
woodcut before us, the rules of Perspective 
are all set at naught; the small village of Nei. 
shing is placed on the right, in a line wit) 
which are two others, and three more over. 
head, or in what is intended for the distance 
Near Neishing, in a river flowing along the 
top of the villages, is a British man-of-war 
and steamer; in the foreground a small boat 
supposed to be cut in two by the Chinese shor. 
and going down head foremost. Chinese troops 
are sallying out in all directions, armed with 
spears, matchlocks, shields, and some with the 
famous double swords, one being in each hand; 
while others are bearing flags, with the word, 
in Chinese characters, yung, i.e. ‘brave,’ Upon 
them. A few foreign soldiers, distinguished by 
their awkward-looking shakos, are scattered 
here and there; one lies with his head of; 
some two or three are trying to escape and de. 
fend themselves, while the others are quietly 
meeting their fate. Nota single Chinese ap. 
pears to have fallen, though one fellow looks 
as ifhe had just been wounded. There is at. 
tached to it the following descriptive lines :— 
‘The English barbarians excited commotion, 
Outrageously opposing all divine principles ; 
On the third day of the fourth moon 
They seditiously attacked the city of Rams. 


| The sanctity of the god of the north was displayed; 


The sunken rocks quickly broke their vessels, 
Moreover, as they entered into Neishing, 
‘Their sanpans grounded on the shoals, 
While the devilish soldiers were completely worsted, 
On the sixth day of the moon 

They fired their rockets into the city ; 

One gun gave even three reports ; 

Heaven rained down red rain, 

And extinguished the fire of their guns; 

The lads on the north of the city, 

Rousing their valour, drove these devils before them, 
From the while cloud hills 

The heavenly Lord poured down his rain, 

And many hundred devilish barbarians 

Were by it utterly annihilated. 

The head of one was thrust into a cage,— 

It was their great chief Bremer. 

At this their courage and hearts became as water; 
Routed, they threw off their clothes and fled. 

Our people, rousing their martial valour, 

From all places cut otf retreat, 

And the whole crew were clean swept sway. 

The devil-ships all fled 

Far beyond the Tiger’s gate. 

Heavenly justice is hard to endure ;— 

And the climate at this time being pestilential, 
Many of them die of grievous diseases, 

Sent to chastise them by the indignant gods. 
Henceforth peace will reign throughout the land: 
Every one may enjoy an honourable life, 

And the people of the central lands be very happy.’ 





Attica and Athens. With a Map and Plan. 
‘lranslated from the German of Kk. O, Miiller, 
Grotefend, and others, by J. Ingrain Lock- 
hart, F.R.A.S. Svo, pp. 194. London, R. 
Groombridge ; Oxford, ‘fT. Vincent; Cam- 
bridge, T. Stevenson. 

Turis volume contains a very minute topo- 

graphical account of Attica, and the ancient 

demi thereof; and of Athens, and the deriva- 
tion of its people, and their mythology. 1m- 
mense pains have been bestowed on the coli- 
serve prepared from the German authorities 
cited; and the author has shewn himself au 
arduous labourer in the same school. It is 
curious to remark, that, as the mind glows 
and expands with the ideas of what this Greek 
state did in politics, in war, in arts, and in 
literature, there seems to arise, an inordinate 
desire to ascertain the very structure of her 
houses, direction of her roads, sites of her pub- 
lic buildings, and lines of her streets and alleys. 
Mr, Lockhart is little short of fauatica par 
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rdthene} and we do think that he considers the 
run of an Athenian gutter (if gutters there 
were) to be of some importance as bearing 
upon or illustrating the historical annals of 
this certainly very extraordinary republic. It 
is, however, to be confessed that a perfect un- 
derstanding of those writers, who have fagged 
ys at school, and charmed us for ever, can only 
he facilitated by as thorough a knowledge as 
can be gained of their local allusions; and to 
this kind of information, Miller, Grotefend, 
and our own Colonel Leake (whom we do not 
see mentioned in this volume), have largely con- 
tributed. We thank Mr. Lockhart for making 
us familiar with these learned Germans ; and 
can truly say that his work illustrates their 
common subject in a way which must make it 
most acceptable to all who feel (and who does | 
not?) an interest in the records of Athens, in- 
volving such glorious memorials of the elder 
times. 

We could not do justice to the learning de- 
veloped here; to the references to Pausanias, 
Seylax, Strabo, Plutarch, Athenzus, Diodorus, 
Menander, Euripides, Demosthenes, Xeno- 
phon, Chandler, Dodwell, Silvestre de Sacy, 
Petit-Radel, Stuart, Potter, Gell, Clarke, Hob- 
house; and (in still greater medley!) Philo- 
chorus, Herodotus, Orchomenus, Cicero, Plato, 
Diogenes Laertius, Pericles, Thucydides, Lu- 
cian, Arrian, Solon, Harpocrates, Anaxandri- 
das, Photius, Hesychius, Meursius, Aristotle, 
Vitruvius, Marcelin, Bekker, Himerius, Sie- 
belis, Pollux, Salmasius, Rieske, Gruter, Spon, 
Theophrastus, Syncellus, Beettiger, Varro, 
Livy, Seneca, Galen, Suetonius, Suidas, Vis- 
conti, Corsini, Hierocles, &c. &c. &c., all of 
whom are brought to bear upon doubtful points 
at issue, and cited zx locis, which would occupy 
afew years to consult and compare. We are 
of more easily satisfied faith, and are willing 
to take much that is asserted for granted; if 
our readers are more sceptical, they will find 
chapter and verse where to go. Mr. Burford 
might paint a panorama of Athens between two 
and three thousand years ago. 

Here are some small bits of the mosaic. 

At Eleusis :—‘ No doubt that the very ter- 
race-form of the sanctuary stood connected with 
the display of religious ceremonies, and the 
utmost advantage was taken of its locality. 
From indications more or less distinct, we 
may infer the existence of a subterranean 
temple, the entrance to which is reserved for 
the discovery of some future age. Traces also 
are supposed to. have been discovered of a tem- 
ple consecrated to Artemis.” 

Again: “ Pallene, it would appear, took its 
name from the Pallentides, an ancient race of 
heroes in Attica. Here was also a chief tem- 
ple of Athena (TlaAAqmov), rich with offerings 
and curiosities, all of which have been speci- 
fied by Themison in the TadAevis. The cere- 
monies were performed by a priestess, assisted 
by parasites.” This word, so wofully pungent 
in our acceptation of it—hanger-on, toady, flat- 
terer, sycophant, &c., is in the quotation “ used 
in its primitive sense, meaning simply guests. 
‘Qui una cum sacerdotibus partem victime in 
cibum capiebant.’ ”” 

The author’s theory of the downfal of Athens 
may not be inapplicable, mutatis mutandis, at 
home, in Great Britain, at this day. “ Pur- 
suing incautiously her plans of ambition, Athens 
relied too confidently on the permanency of 
her resources, and neglected the economy of 
her Tevenues; and without even considering 
the consequences which must follow, if, toge- 
ther with the empire of the sea, her predomi- 





nance should vanish, and, with her monopoly 


of commerce, her riches should fail, she never- 
theless neglected entirely the value of her land- 
ed possessions. Perilous as affairs thus stood 
abroad, they were no less alarming at home. 
The publicity of the law-proceedings, and the 
speeches made on those occasions, gave to the 
whole such a dramatic interest, that people 
crowded to them as if they were going to a 
theatre. This not only promoted idleness (for 
which Aristophanes calls his countrymen ceche- 
nei, gapers), but produced also an actual rage 
for litigation—a taste which the more easily 
became excessive, since the contending parties 





had no costs to pay for the administration of | 


justice. The judges gladly maintained this 
spirit of contention for their own profit; and 
a crowd of poor citizens thronged to the popu- 
lar assemblies to partake of this paltry gain. 
To them the few oboli allowed for attendance 
in the popular assembly were a sufficient at- 
traction ; consequently the mere populace form- 
ed the majority, and, as might be expected, 
decided universally in favour of those dema- 
gogues who best knew how to flatter their in- 
clinations and humours, and this very often by 
dint of the most impudent clamour. A pity it 
is that even the mental cultivation of the Athe- 
nians should have contributed to their destruc- 
tion!” 

Heaven avert all evil omens from us! We 
lament to say that we have too many Sophists, 
powerful in profession and position, and too 
much of their sensual doctrine, that all that is 
valuable in life is enjoyment, codte qui cotite ; 
but we trust we have counterbalancing springs 
from which public safety and long-continued 
national happiness may ensue. 





Forget me not; a Christmas, New-year’s, and 
Birthday Present for 1845. 
Shoberl. London, Ackermann and Co. 

“ APPEALING by the magic of its name’’ to 

general acceptation, the Forget me not of this 

season is as pretty and attractive as usual. 

Unlike the flower after which it is called, it has 

not been changed by cultivation into blossom 

of different form and colour; but looks just 
like its original self when it led the way to this 
course of periodical publication. There are 
eleven sweet and appropriate embellishments, 
by clever artists, and well engraved by E. Fin- 
den, C. Heath, and other popular engravers. 

Among them, “ Life’s Dream,” painted by H. 

Corbould, is illustrated by an agreeable prose 

tale from the pen of Eden Lowther; and there 

is a fair admixture of other tales (including 

“The Birthright” by Laman Blanchard) of a 

similar class, by varivus authors, with whose 

productions the reader has been made familiar 
in former years. The poetical contributions 
are of a superior order, by Mrs. L. H. Sigour- 
ney, Miss M. A. Browne, Charles Swain, James 
Montgomery, and other popular writers; and 
from them we select two (the prose pieces be- 
ing either too long to quote, or unfit for partial 
quotation), as specimens of the volume. 
“ The Press, by J. Montgomery. 
The Press! what is the Press? I cried; 
When thus a wondrous voice replied :— 
‘In me all human knowledge dwells; 
The oracle of oracles, 
Past, present, future; I reveal, 
Or in oblivious silence seal : 
What I preserve can perish never— 
What I forego is lost for ever. 
I speak all languages: by me 
The deaf may hear, the blind may see, 
The dumb converse, the dead of old 
Communion with the living hold. 
All lands are one beneath my rule, 
All nations learners in my school ; 
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Men of all ages, every where, 
Become contemporaries there, 


What is the Press !—’Tis what the tongue 


Was to the world when Time was young, 
When, by tradition, sire to son 

Convey’d whate’er was known or done; 
Rut fact and fiction so were mix’d, 

That boundaries never could be fix’d. 


What is the Press!~’Tis that which taught, 


By hieroglyphic forms of thought, 
Lore, from the vulgar proudly hid, 
Like treasures in a pyramid ; 

For knowledge then was mystery, 

A captive under lock and key, 

By priests and princes held in thrall, 
Of little use, or none at all, 

Till the redoubted Alphabet 

Free their own great deliverer set, 

At whose command, by simplest spells, 
They work their mental miracles, 
What is the Press !—’Tis what the pen 
Was thrice ten centuries to men, 

When sibyl-leaves lent wings to words, 
Or, caged in books, they sang like birds, 
But slow the pen, and frail the page— 
To write twelve folios ask’d an age ; 
And a pet babe in sport might spoil 
The fruits of twenty authors’ toil. 


A power was wanting to insure 

Life to works worthy to endure— 

A power the race to multiply 

Of intellectual polypi: 

It came, all hardships to redress ; 

And Truth and Virtue hail’d the Press! 


What am I, then?—I am a power 
Years cannot waste, nor flames devour, 
Nor waters drown, nor tyrants bind; 

I am the mirror of man’s mind, 

In whose serene, impassive face 

What cannot die on earth you trace— 
Not phantom shapes that come and fly, 
But like the concave of the sky, 

In which the stars, by night and day, 
Seen or unseen, hold on their way. 


Then think me not the lifeless frame 
Which bears my honourable name: 
Nor dwell I in the arm, whose swing 
Intelligence from blocks can wring; 
Nor in the hand, whose fingers fine 
‘The cunning characters combine ; 
Nor even the cogitative brain, 


Whose cells the germs of thought contain, 


Which that quick hand in letters sows, 
Like dibbled wheat, in lineal rows ; 


And that strong arm, like autumn sheaves, 


Reaps, and binds up in gather’d leaves, 
The harvest-home of Jearned toil 


From that dead frame’s weil-cultured soil. 


I am not one, nor all of these ; 

They are my types and images, 

The instruments with which I work: 
In them no secret virtues lurk. 

I am an omnipresent soul ; 

I live and move throughout the whole, 
And thence, with freedom unconfined, 
And universal as the wind, 

Whose source and issues are unknown, 
Felt in its airy flight alone, 

All life supplying with its breath, 
And, when ’tis gone, involving death, 
I quicken souls from Nature’s sloth, 


Fashion their forms, sustain their growth, 


And, when my influence fails or flies, 
Matter may live, but spirit dies. 


Myself withdrawn from mortal sight, 
I am invisible as light— 

Light which, revealing all beside, 
Itself within itself can hide: 

The things of darkness I make bare, 
And, nowhere seen, am every where. 
All that philosophy has sought, 
Science discover’d, genius wrought; 
All that refiective memory stores, 

Or rich imagination pours ; 

All that the wit of man conceives ; 
All that he wishes, hopes, believes; 
All that he loves, or fears, or hates; 
All that to heaven and earth relates ;— 
These are the lessons that I teach 
By speaking silence, silent speech, 


Ah! who like me can bless or curse? 
What can be better, what be worse, 
Than language tramed for Paradise, 
Or sold to infamy and vice? 

Blest be the man by whom I bless; 
Accursed he who wrongs the Press; 
The reprobate in prose or song, 
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Who wields the power of right for wrong— 
Wrong, to outlast his laurell’d tomb, 
And haunt the earth till crack of doom!’” 


“ The Sleeping Albatross, by Miss Hannah F. Gould. 
As lone the bold Albatross sits on the billow, 

That rocks him in slumber, beneath his furl’d wing, 
His head on his side has a warm downy pillow, 

And calmly he rides, like a bold ocean king. 


Come down from his tour through the air he was 
cleaving, 
And borne on the wave like a crown of its foam, 
Surmounting its power, while he’s lulled by its heaving, 
He rests as a traveller resting at home. 


Secure from the foes that look up from beneath him, 
His breast is bound close in a soft plumy mail: 
He dreads not the blast, nor the surge that may wreathe 
him, 
But floats on the swell, and glides under the gale. 


His field is the air, when awake and in motion; 
His guide, One who guides the light sparrow to fall; 
The sky his pavilion, his bed the who e ocean, 
When sleeping—his watchman, the Maker of all. 
And whilethe bright stars that nowo’er him are beaming 
To his hidden vision no lustre can pour, 
Perhaps of that one is the albatross dreaming, 
That points to his far-away nest on the shore. 
Behold, my faint spirit, the wild bird reposing 
Alone on the flood is a teacher for thee! 
Though brought to deep waters, an eye never closing 
Is on thee—thy Watchman commands wind and sea. 
When all is uncertain and dreary before thee, 
And night’s sable curtains around thee are drawn, 
Be peaceful, with Bethlehem’s star beaming o'er thee, 
And trust, till thy home-showing morning shall dawn: 
Then up for the flight, with a wide pinion springing, 
To scent the sweet land-breeze that comes from the 
flowers ; 
And quick from thy breast the cold water-drops flinging, 
Regain at the sunrise thine own native bowers.” 


Altogether the Forget me not is a very pleas- 
ing work, and exceilently adapted for the gifts 
indicated on its title-page. 





The Conciliator of R. Manasseh Ben Israel; a 
Reconcilement of the apparent Contradictions in 
Holy Scripture: to which are added explana- 
tory Notes, and biographical Notices of the 
quoted Authorities. By E. H. Lindo, author 
of “The Jewish Calendar and Chronology.” 
2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. the Pentateuch; Vol. UL. 
the Prophets and Hagiography. London, 
5602, i.e. 1842. Duncan and Malcolm. 

Rapsinicat learning, so extremely curious to 

the general reader, even without a knowledge 

of the languages on which it fructifies, is dis- 
played in these volumes to an extraordinary 
measure. There is not a Hebrew root or word 
which is not twisted, like the root of a shrub in 
China, or the sapling of a tree in England, into 
every possible form,—to mean this, or that, or 
something, or nothing. Ben Isracl explains 
them one way; Rabbi Samuel expounds them 
another; and Solomon, Elias, or Judah, de- 
monstrates that both are wrong, and the true 
sense is utterly different from their ignorant 
conjectures. Abarbanel holds soand so, which 

Maimonides denies; and R. Moses (the father 

of knowledge, Ramban) distinctly shews that 

neither can have given the right interpretation. 

“ Language, in the Guemara of Meguila, is com- 

pared to coin; coinciding with the relation 

of Plutarch, that Poliestrus established a law, 
that language should have the property of good 
money—great value in small weight; that is, 
comprising much meaning in a few words. 

R. Joseph signified the same in saying that it 

ought to be like fine flowers—free from weeds 

or superfluity, Rabanan even went farther: 
he said, ‘ A person should not be judged only 
by what he says, but to what purpose, and with 
what intention it is said; because a sentence 
or word may be appropriate in one place, that 
would be incorrect in another.’ ” 

And it is all this doubtfulness in the Hebrew, 





a language ill understood, and applied to a text 
which its divinity could not protect from cor- 
rupt transcription, which our Conciliator sets 
himself to make as plain (forgive the image !) 
as “the nose upon your worship’s face.” The 
learning, we have said, is extraordinary; and 
the absurdity, we will say, still more wonderful. 
Rabbi Manasseh Ben Israel says that the Bible 
cannot contain any texts or words contradict- 
ory of other texts or words; and he goes through 
a multitude of examples, on all of which: he ar- 
gues, that though there may be apparent, there 
are no real contradictions. He accordingly re- 
conciles all these in a strange variety of ways; 
and tells you to choose the reconciliation most 
agreeable to yourself. For instance: “ the 
moon is termed great and small, and she is 
both; small in comparison to the sun, and great 
as compared to minor planets in respect of her 
own light.” And so she is the big or little 
moon, at the pleasure of the reader. 

Upon ourselves the effect of this publication 
has been the reverse of conviction upon one in 
fifty of the wordy reconciliations; but we have 
received much intellectual food, instruction, 
from the treatment of almost every one of the 
thousand questions at issue. 

A few examples will shew the grounds of our 
opinion. 

Question 1. 

“Gen. i. 1. In the beginning God created the hea- 

vens and the earth. ¢ 


“Gen. ii. 4. In the day that the Lord God made the 
earth and the heavens. 


“If, according to philosophers, the first is 
that which is antecedent to others in respect of 
time, or that which was before them, the con- 
tradiction is clear; for in the first verse of 
Genesis it is said, ‘God created the heavens 
and the earth,’ mentioning the heavens first, 
from which it is inferred that they were created 
prior to the earth; but in the second passage 
the earth is mentioned first, which apparently 
indicates a contrariety. 

“ Reconciliation. —This contradiction led to 
discussion between the schools of Shamai and 
Hilel: the former, founding his opinion on the 
first passage, asserted that the heavens were 
created before the earth; the latter assumed 
from the second, that the earth was before the 
heavens. Each, finding the other verse op- 
posed to him, supports his opinion as follows : 
—Shamai said, ‘that the heavens were first 
created,’ and corroborated his opinion by the 
first verse of Genesis; and he held, that as the 
creation is there detailed, the holy Scripture 
relates things in the order they were created. 
Besides, in the divine writings the heavens are 
generally named before tle earth: the earth 
being first mentioned in the other passage, he 
considered attributable to some other cause, or 
to demonstrate that the divinity of the Lord 
and his Providence are equally over the terres- 
trial as over the celestial world, or that the 
world of action was created before the world of 
reward, termed Syoony. This opinion was 
held by those sages who, in reply to Alexan- 
der’s question, Which was first created? an- 
swered, The heavens. Hlilel understands the 
contrary: he says, ‘ The earth was created firs¢ ;’ 
which he supports by the latter verse, as well 
as by the words of the royal Psalmist, ‘ Of old 
hast thou laid the foundation of the earth: and 
the heavens are the work of thy hands.’ If, 
then, the heavens precedv in the first text, it is 
not from their being created first in respect of 
time, but from having precedence in dignity— 
which is one of the four modes used by logicians 
to understand one thing as being anterior to 
another—from the heave:ns being a purer sub- 





stance, as Aristotle terms it a ‘quintessence? 
or from its being animated. R. Johanan solves 
the question differently : he says, that in respec 
to creation, the heavens were antecedent s bys 
in adornment and arrangement, the earth was 
completed before them: meaning, as Don Isaac 
Abarbanel and R. Samuel Jaffé explain, «tha: 
the creation being from nothing, in respect of 
time the heavens were first, but in germination 
and production the earth preceded them; for 
on the third day it brought forth and yiclde4 
its produce, and on the fourth ‘the lights’ were 
fixed, and the heavens shone resplendent with 
stars; so that, although created first, they were 
not perfected until after the earth. R) Tay. 
huma confirms this opinion from the texts, ob. 
serving that in the first the word used is Soy 
created,’ and in the latter ‘ mwy made,’ which 
word also means ‘arranged or dressed,’ as jt 
is translated in various places by Jarchi and 
Aben Ezra. In Genesis xviii. 8, it is rendered 
‘ dressed,’ toy TX WIT yD ‘and the calf that 
he had dressed ;’ so that, in respect to the cre. 
ation from nothing, the heavens were prior to 
the earth; but in respect to arrangement and 
adornment, the earth was previous to them, 
R. Eliezer, the son of Simeon, reconciles these 
verses in another manner, which is, that the 
Scripture, to prove the equality of the heavens 
and the earth, mentions the one first in one 
passage, and lest in the other; for which he 
adduces examples: Abraham, he observes, was 
before his son Isaac, or his grandson Jacob, 
yet, in Leviticus xxvi. 42, we find him named 
after them, ‘ Then will I remember my cove- 
nant with Jacob, and also my covenant with 
Isaac, and also my covenant with Abrabam will 
I remember ;’ which serves to prove that they 
were equally holy, virtuous, and gocd: as also 
in the precept of honouring parents, in one 
passage the mother is first mentioned, in an- 
other the father, which is to shew a child both 
are to be equally honoured and loved. This 
sage therefore says, the mention of the heavens 
first in one place, and last in the other, should 
not be considered a contradiction, as it only 
implies that both are equally appreciated by 
the Almighty Creator. The best reconcilement 
of these verses by the ancients, in my opinion, 
is that of R. Simeon ben Jochai, who was sur- 
prised that such distinguished academics as 
those of Shamai and Hilel should differ there- 
on; his opinion being, that the heavens and the 
earth were created simultaneously; which he 
supports by the text of Isaiah xlvili. 15, * Mine 
hand also hath laid the foundation of the earth, 
and the palm of my right hand hath spanned 
out the heavens: when I called unto them, they 
arose together.’ He infers therefrom that they 
were created at the same time. In Pirqué oi 
R. Eliezer it is asserted, that, by the inter- 
position of divine influence, the differences of 
Shamai and Hilel were set at rest: they coin- 
cided in this, that no certainty could be arrived 
at respecting the opinion each entertained, as 
the heavens and the earth were created at the 
same instant of time. This opinion is adopted 
by many modemn sages. * >. 3 

“ Life may be shortened by chance or luck; aud 
so R. Judah Levi explains the verse of Samuel, 
‘Or shall descend into battle and perish,’ this 
is accidentally; and R. Joseph Albo adds, this 
is the death that happens to a man by chance 
before his time, and without previous sin, but 
from the heavenly constellations. It is requl- 
site to know, that the Hebrews also introduce 
chance and luck. Chance they call 7p, and 
say it proceeds from natural causes, as the 
wind blowing down a house and killing a man; 
or more philosophically and particularly in 
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animals that act from natural instinct. 


The Talmudists say, ‘ Never let a man expose 
himself to danger under the idea of thinking a 


miracle may be performed in his behalf, for 
such a miracle may not happen; they also say 
that Rab and R. Samuel would never pass 
under a broken wall in Nahardea, although 
they had resided there for thirteen years ; but 
once Rab bar Abaha being close to it, one said 
to the other, ‘ Now we may venture, for while 
Rab Ada is there, as his merits are so great, 
we have nothing to fear.’ All which only signi- 
fies that natural causes operate their effects, 
and that man cannot avoid them but through 
creat merit. It is now necessary to observe, 
that what often seems to us to be chance or 
luck, is not so, but a dispensation of Divine 
Providence. So on the verse, ‘If a man lie 
not in wait, but God delivers him into his 
hand ;’ the sages say this is a proof that God 
usually, under the form of chance, prepares the 
execution of his divine justice; they adduce 
the following example:—two men committed 
murder, one accidentally, the other purposely, 
and there were no witnesses; then what does 
God? Does he leave them unpunished? No. 
But mark! On arriving at the same inn, he 
who had acted accidentally, in mounting a lad- 
der, fell on the other and killed him, and then 
fled to a place of safety; by which both met 
their merited punishment. And this is what 
the verse says, ‘ Ifa man lie not in wait, but 
God deliver him into his hands,’ attributing to 
God the cause of the unfortunate events. At 
other times both chance and Providence con- 
cur, as happened in the death of the wicked 
king Ahal 
nosticated his death to him, the holy Scripture 
says, ‘ that by. chance one drew his bow, with- 
eut the intention of killing him, and wounded 
him; here both Providence and chance con- 
curred. We conclude, then, by demonstrating 
that man’s life may be shortened by some acci- 
dental or casual event, to which a person who 
goes out to war is more exposed, as David Says ; 
for there, in the natural course of things, although 
he may not have committed any mortal sin, a 
man dies with the rest, except he has efficaci- 
ous merits, as before stated; therefore, on the 
passage of Deuteronomy, ‘ lest he die in bat- 
tle,’ R. Bechayai says, Mam Rr? YoY Nba TD 
yor W219 TPaTT22 means out of his time; from 
which it is proved that he who dies in battle, 
dies before his time. * * #* * 

“ Iv is also highly injurious to eat frequently, 
as is related of Vitellus and Julian: from that 
and bad food proceed so many diseases, that the 


Talmudists say they are 903; which they infer | 


from the Psalmist, where he says mNzin ‘ the 
issues to death,’ as that Hebrew word amounts 
tothat number. Finally, sinning against the 
rules for preserving health, either in time or 
food, certainly will shorten life; and of these 
David speaks, in saying, ‘ Evil kills the 
wicked,’ because by their evil actions they 
voluntarily hasten death: this may also refer 
to suicides, such as Achitophel, and others. 
All the causes above stated are pointed out by 
that most learned philosopher and renowned 
physician, Maimonides ; who, after laying down 
tules for the preservation of health, adds,— 
‘All who govern themselves by the rules I 
have pointed out, Iam guarantee that they will 
have no illness during their whole life, but 
they'll die of old age without having need of a 
physician; and they will enjoy their health 
during the whole of their life, except they were 
naturally sickly, or accustomed from their birth 
to a bad diet, or that a famine or pestilence 
‘happens,’ We here see Maimonides points 


out the three above causes as shortening life; 
that is, a bad constitution, bad diet, Provi- 
dence or chance, which usually occur in time 
of pestilence or famine. This is sufficient to 
prove that existence may be shortened by va- 
rious modes, although they are opposed to the 
term of life. * . 

‘* The sages say man has 248 members and 
365 nerves, corresponding to the 248 affirma- 
tives and the 365 negative precepts; and al- 
though Vesali lays down that man has 507 
bones, the truth is what the sages assert, with 
whom the most learned Maimonides agrees, 
and Celius Rhodiginus, on the decision of 
{lippocrates, Galen, Rasis, Avicenna, and Ave- 
roes, holds, that man has the 248 members. 
The Cabbalists then say by means of the pre- 
cepts of the law, man not only so elevates the 
body, that from terrestrial it becomes heavenly, 
and the corporeal spiritual, but through them 
the radical humours are so much strengthened 
and augmented, that from mortal they some- 
times become immortal, as occurred with Enoch 
and Elijah, which is not to be wondered at; for, 
if a proper regimen, as laid down by Galen, has 
the virtue of preserving health and prolonging 
life, why should not a regimen for the soul have 
the same effect, andeven more? * *#* a 

“The ancients draw a comparison between 
the first redeemer, Moses, and the last, the 
Messiah, saying, as it says of the first in going 
to Egypt, ‘he took his wives and sons, and 
mounted them on an ass;’ 89, it is said, the 
last will come mounted on one. The former 
made manna rain from heaven, the latter, ‘he 
will be a handful of corn in the earth, upon 





: the prophet Michaya having prog- | 


the summit of the mountains.’ Of the first, 
that he drew water from the rock; of the last, 
1a fountain shal! flow from the house of the 
| Lord.’ They also allegorise the first reasons. 
| Jacob told his ambassadors to give to Esau, 
par excellence, in the singular; ‘I have an ox, 
and an ass, sheep, a man-servant, and a hand- 


| maid ;’ thus, Ox is Joseph, whose symbol was 


; that animal, according to Moses’ words, ‘ the 

firstling of his ox;’ and ass is the Messiah, as 
|it is written, ‘poor, and mounted on an ass;’ 
thus, by speaking in the singular, giving him 
to understand that on his side he had the Mes- 
siah. He told him further, sheep: Israel alone 
had that title ; ‘Ye are my sheep, the sheep of 
my flock ;’ and, lastly, that he enjoyed the title 
of servant and handmaid, as David said, ‘ As 
the eyes of servants to the hand of their mas- 
ters, and the eyes of a handmaid to the hand of 
her mistress, so are our eyes to the Lord our 
|God, until he have mercy upon us.’ So that 
while approaching him, and humbling himself 
to his power, God induced his words to express 
| the reasons of his superiority, and how lightly 
he should hold his power.” 

Here is a fair specimen of the whole. 





* Question 79. 

“ Exod. xii. 2. This month shall be unto you the be- 
ginning of months: it shall be the first month ot the year 
to you.” 

“ Exod, xxiii.16. And the feast ofingathering which 
is in the end of the year.” 
| «The month which the Lord ordained should 
| be the first of the months is jo) (Nisan, or 
March), in which the children of Israel came 
out of Egypt. That it is so is proved by 
the command to eat unleavened bread on the 
|15th of that month; elsewhere it is termed 
| »aNA wT (month of Abib, or Spring), in which 
the barley is already ripe; it is also inferred 
from the book of Esther, in which it clearly 
says, ‘ In the first month, that is, the month of 
Nisan.’ How, then, does the other passage say, 
‘ The feast of the ingathering in the end of the 





year?’ this festival, which is Tabernacle, when 
the crops are housed, does not fall at the end of 
the year, but in Nwn (Tisri, or September), six 
months after Nisan (which the first verse says 
is to be the first month). How is this to be 
understood ? 

“* Reconciliation. — Assuming that the world 
had a beginning, there were two opinions among 
the ancient sages respecting the month in which 
it was created. One was that of R. Eliezer, 
who held that it was created in Tisri (Septem- 
ber); and the other by R. Joshua, who asserted 
it to have been in Nisan (March) ; but both ad- 
mitted its creation to have been at an equinox, 
when the days and nights are equal, which only 
occurs in those two months. Reasons are not 
wanting on both sides of the question; for R. 
Eliezer, who maintained that the creation of 
the world was in September, szys, that on its 





creation all things appeared in perfection, as 
;it is said in the Guemara of Rosh Ashana 
piVasn yaw73 (in their height and beauty), and 
according to this, the trees were brought forth 
loaded with their fruits; and our first parents, 
| Adam and Eve, immediately they were made 
benefited of them for food: and the period of 
such fructification is not March, on the verge 
of winter, but September, which is in autumn, 
Besides this, when God brought the people of 
Israel] out of Egypt, he commanded that the 
same month (March) in which they went out 
should thencetorward be accounted as the first 
month of the year; and if that month had 
always been the first, there was no necessity to 
ordain anew that it should be esteemed as such. 
On the other hand, the opinion of R. Joshua 
may be also favourably received, that it took 
place in March, from that equinox being en- 
dowed with both humidity and heat, two requi- 
sites for the growth of all generative things; 
whereas, on the contrary, in September, all fall 
into a general tendency to decay. But setting 
all these reasonings aside, in which the human 
understanding may be easily deceived, the truth 
is, that "on (September) is the first month of 
the world; because power precedes action, and 
| conception, delivery. And therefore the year 
| naturally commences at the time of sowing, 
when all plants are in the besom of the earth, 
and not when they break through it; and ac- 
cordingly, not only the Hebrews, but the Egypt 
| ians, Persians, Greeks, and all other Oriental 
| nations, commence their year in September. 
|The Divine command to Israel, that Nisan 
| (March) should be held as the first month of 
the year, is in respect of festivals and solemni- 
ties, of which the first celebration is that of the 
Passover, called the feast of unleavened bread ; 
thereby perpetuating the remembrance of the 
mercy he had shewn them, in delivering them 
from the slavery they had suffered, and giving 
them the blessing of liberty, as also in having 
ordained many precepts to commemorate the 
going out of Egypt.” 
We conclude with one other extract. 

| ‘The ancients metaphorically say, that the 
| patriarch Abraham had a jewel ofan inestimable 
| value hung round his neck with which he healed 
| the sick; upon his death, the Lord attached it 
| to the solar sphere, meaning that Abraham, as 
a profound philosopher, having gained a knows 
| ledge of the First Cause, with pious zeal pro- 
claimed it to the world (as stated in the holy 
text) that this good might thus be communicated 
ite every one; and his energy and eloquence 
| (which is the inestimable jewel he had round 
|his neck) were so great, that he restored to 
health all who were sick in religion, engulfed in 
vain idolatry, bringing them to this knowledge; 
‘for which this truth after his death remained 
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attached to the solar sphere, and reserved only 
for philosophers, as by its revolutions they 
would learn it. This is a second meaning 
given to the words of the prophet, ‘from east 
to west my name is great among the heathen;’ 
as if he had said, by the revolution of the sun 
from east to west it results that my name be- 
comes known among the heathen.” 

In short, it appears that by means of learning, 
interpretation, the correction of letters, accents, 
or words, different readings, conjectures, and 
emendations, there is no discrepancy in trans- 
lation in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, or English, 
which the Talmudists and Rabbi commentators 
cannot reconcile to a right sense, but give you 
the choice of several senses nearly equally 
good. Sobeit. But the vast stores of erudi- 
tion, research, and criticism, in these volumes, 
impart to them a value of another sort, and 
render them well deserving of the attention 
not only of the biblical student, but of every 
intelligent scholar. 





Conchologia Systematica, §c. §c. Part XI. By 
Lovell Reeve, A.L.S. London, Longman 
and Co. 

Tuts excellent work touches its conclusion,— 

waiting for which, in the next Part, we have 

only to say of the present that it fully sustains 
the high character of the work. The following 
notice of a rare shell will be read with interest 
by every conchologist :— 

© Magilus, De Montford. 

Testa alba, solidissima, in spiram ovatam con- 
voluta, anfractibus tribus aut quatuor, ultimo in 
tubum plus minusve elongatum, vel flexuosum, vel 
undato-rectum porrecto ; tubo in carinam infra 
producto, superficie rugosa, lamellaté. Opercu- 
lum corneum, ellipticum, in striis subconcentricis 
dispositum. Linnzus, and the earlier writers, 
had so few opportunities of obtaining the soft 
and living parts of the Mollusca, that they 
were contented to classify them according to 
the external form and development of their 
shells. The distribution which they adopted 
in this emergency, being nevertheless executed 
with judgment, has proved, in some instances, 
to have been tolerably correct; but their method 
of associating in one division all shells of a 
offpular construction did certainly involve a 
atest singular anomaly of organisation. It 

y;,have been already noticed how perfectly 
distinct from each other are the Serpule, the 

Aspergilla, the Vermeti, the Dentalia, and the 

Siliquarie ; and we shall now shew that the 

Magilus differs as essentially as any of them 

from the character that was at first attributed 

to it. The shell of Magilus has indeed most 
singularly taxed the ingenuity of naturalists to 
discover the nature and affinities of its animal 
inhabitant; for, whilst De Montford, when esta- 
blishing the present genus for its reception, 
included it with the Mollusca, Lamarck and 
others referred it to a place amongst the Ser- 
pul s Annelid It has been classified with 
the Mollusca, however, omly on account of an 
imaginary affinity with the Vermeti; no one 
could have suspected it to be an isolated and 
extraordinary modification of a true pectini- 
branchiate gastropod, as lately discovered by 

Riippell. The Magilus was found by that in- 

defatigable Abyssinian traveller on the shores 

of the Red Sea, imbedded in a particular kind 
of madrepore, and its peculiarities minister in 

a surprising manner to the nature of its exist- 

ence. The formation of the shell commences 

in the same style of volution as the rest of the 

Purpurifera; but, that the animal may retain 

free communication with the surrounding fluid, 








and keep pace at the same time with the in- 
crease of the madrepore, it raises itself by 
depositing a sufficiently abundant secretion of 
calcareous matter to completely solidify the 
early portion of the shell. The mollusk and 
its shell then leaves the spiral plan of construc- 
tion, advancing in a straight or flexuous direc- 
tion with the increase of the madrepore; and, 
as the revolved portion of the shell is immove- 
ably imbedded, the new method of growth could 
only be effected by this extraordinary effusion 
of calcareous matter. The soft parts of the 
Magilus do not exceed an inch and a half to 
two inches in length ; but the shell varies from 
two to fifteen inches, according to the increase 
of the madrepore, in which it became first im- 
bedded. The shell of Magilus may be de- 
scribed as being white, very solid, rolled into 
an ovate spire for three or four whorls, and 
then continued in a straight or flexuous direc- 
tion, so as to form a tube, varying in length 
according to circumstances; the tube is pro- 
duced at the lower part into a kind of keel 
arising from a corresponding siphon in the 
mantle; and the surface of the shell altogether 
is generally rough and lamellated. The oper- 
culum is small, horny, elliptical, and disposed 
in subconcentric striz.” 

The Magilus, after being so long bandied about 
by naturalists, is now, we hope, fixed for ever. 
Mr. Reeve, it may be seen by an announce- 
ment in a late Gazette, is about to commence 
with the new year a periodical (weekly) pub- 
lication, in artistical conchology, entitled Con- 
chologia Iconica, from which we anticipate much 
instruction in a novel form. Three plates of 
pictured species of shells, with the clear de- 
scriptions he is so competent to give, must 
have a double value — be pleasing to the eye 
and instructing to the mind. 





Homecopathy explained, and Objections answered. 
Pp. 47. Lond., J. Leath. 
Tuts is written by a non-professional person, 
but is an able introductory essay; and we re- 
commend it to all who wish to obtain some 
knowledge of the homeopathic system. To us 
it is quite unsatisfactory, as being too element- 
ary; and we have read it through without 
obtaining a new idea upon the subject What 
we want are, the details of the system; and the 
proofs of the other virulent and insidious poi- 
son, which, under the name of psora, has been 
transmitted through successive generations 
down to the present time, is almost universally 
prevalent, and is the bane of the human race. 
When a complete system is presented to our 
notice, we will give it a fair hearing and an 
unbiassed examination: in the mean time we 
cannot but pity the hard-earned honours of the 
profession, invaded on the one side by the 
homceopathists, who declare that their system 
is destined soon “ wholly to supplant the pre- 
sent school of therapeutics ;” and on the other 
by the cold-water curers, who proclaim disease 
to be the product of “ medicines in any shape.” 
Thus it is with the wisdom of man, and thus 
it will continue to be. We suppose that some 
day the sciences that are expounded anid paid 
for at universities will have to be sustained by 
a protective legislation, and knowledge be dis- 
tributed upon systems of monopolies, in the 
same manner as the products of industry; for 
the royal roads to fame and riches that are 
presented now-a-days, by attributing all disease 
to a generally prevalent virus, which the ho- 
meeopathists know how to expel; to an inter- 
mittent fever, which a few grains of quinine 
will lay low; or to taking physic, which drink- 





——. 
ing cold water (at the institution) will at once 
remedy,—would render all previous education 
a waste of money and time, and make acade. 
mical knowledge a useless thing. 


An Essay on Diabetes. By H. Bell. Trans. 
lated by Alfred Markwick. 8vo, pp, 95 
London, A. Pigott and S. Highley. ; 

Monocraprus are decidedly of the highest use 
to the progress of science. We will not ayer 
that in medicine there is not evil sometimes jn 
the attention being confined to one subject, by 
which many symptoms and phenomena belong. 
ing to quite another order of considerations 
are brought to bear upon the subject in ques. 
tion; but still, as a principle, monographs, by 
concentrating powers upon a given subject, 
must tend more or less to its better treatment, 
The subject in this case is one of rather too 
delicate and professional a nature to be treated 
of at length in our pages. The translator has 
very much improved and enlarged the origi- 
nal memoir. I[t only wants the addition of 
Dr. Dickson’s theory of the subject—that there 
cannot be morbid superabundance of any se- 
cretion, without a corresponding change of tem- 
perature—to render it complete. To the treat- 
ment there pointed out by the author, of meat 
diet, or other dietetic regulations, would be 
added the use of a galbanum or other strength- 
ening plaster, after the reduction of the acute 
symptoms; which, we strongly suspect, would 
be more serviceabie than the too frequent de- 
pletions, which no one seems to consider as 
otherwise than an exceptionable practice, and 
yet is almost always had recourse to by the me- 
dical man. 





Low's Mixture of Poetry and Prose. By Alex- 
ander Low, sometime in Cupar Angus and 
Crail, now in Montrose. Printed for the 
Author. Montrose, 1841. 

TuovuGu the Baillies of Scotland are said not 
to have bestirred themselves during our Queen's 
visit, every other class of the population were 
on the alert to do her honour: nor were the 
bards of “ the land of mountain and of flood” 
wanting in courtesy to their liege lady—doubt- 
lessly not unmindful that from her hand comes 
the laureate’s crown. Several volumes of poems 
found their way on board the royal yacht: 
among these may be mentioned, as deserving 
commendation from its containing within its 
pages many pleasing pieces, a collection of 
poems by David Vedder, “ corresponding mem- 
ber of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries:” but 
we have to treat of far loftier flights in the 
realms of poesy than ever Mr. Vedder contem- 
plated, and introduce to our readers Mr. Alex- 
ander Low as the true laureate of Scotia. We 
have his volume of * prose and poetry” before 
us, a copy of which was presented to Victoria; 
and, on her Majesty’s turning over its pages, 
as we now, in our critical office, do, how grate- 
ful to the eye of royalty must have been the 
following lines :— 

‘On Oxford's attempt on the Life of the Queen Victoria. 

A madman or monster was he 

Who attempted the life of our Queen; 
So belov’d by her subjects is she, 

They'd risk’d their own bodies between. 
But Heaven interpos’d for the good; 

Our grateful hearts’ thanks shall ascend ; 
And ring through the nation aloud, 

So high that the skies they shall rend.” 


He who has a regard for the throne must 
necessarily have respect for the aristocracy, 
and be a lover of order: this is beautifully 
exemplified in the same page from which we 
have already quoted: 
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«On the Murder of Lord William Russell by his own 
ervant, @ Foreigner. 

Of all the dark crimes 
In this or far climes, 

That of murder by far is the worst ; 
But still deeper in dye, 
And iniquity high, 

When committed in cases of trust. 
How black must have been, 
Could it e’er have been seen, 

The heart of Courvoisier so wicked; 
His good lord to kill, 
And all his plate steal! 

No wonder such men are oft nicked.” 


It is only poetry like Mr. Low’s that can 
express a true abhorrence of such iniquity : 
our author has just “ nicked” it. But, to leave 


these grave subjects, as a specimen of Mr. 
Low’s fanciful muse we must give 


« Lines on wiping my Pen with a bit of Paper, which left 
the impression of two kissing Pigeons on it. 
The virtues of a pen are yet unsung, untold— 
What hath it done, what doth it still unfold! 
Its virtues here by random strokes it proves, 
Its very wipings made two kissing doves.” 
Again we turn to the loyal effusions in the 
volume; for these must have been most in- 
teresting to our Queen. 


“ On Queen Victoria's Marriage, 10th Feb., 1840, 
Victoria our Queen, 
She is lovely I ween, 
She is noble in mien without art; 
Why speak we of cash, 
Since that is but trash, 
Compar’d to the man of her heart? 
A handsome young prince, 
I have been told since, 
Attracted her love and regard; 
She gave him a hint, 
He knew what she meant, 
And gave her his heart, says the bard. 
This night they are wed, 
No more must be said, 
A sweet honeymoon they’ll enjoy; 
May Heaven them bless, 
Tis all our good wish, 
And give them both girl and boy.” 

We will not meddle with Mr. Low’s prose ; 
the subjects on which he writes are generally 
ofa sacred character, Altogether this volume 
must have been a most acceptable present to 
our gracious Sovereign, a great solutium to 
her and the prince during their troubles on 
the sea-voyage home, and a convincing proof 
that the art of poetry did not die in Scotland 
Robbie Burns and “ the Wizard of the 
North.” 


Translation of the Sanhitd of the Sima Veda. By 
the Rev. J. Stevenson, D.D. Printed for the 
Oriental Translation Fund. 8vo, pp. 283. 
London, Allen and Co.; Paris, M. Duprat. 

Tuts poem is sung in Hindoo worship, espe- 

cially at the “moon-plant sacrifice,” i. e. the 

offering of the Sarcostema viminalis, which is 
collected in a moonlight night, and burnt on 

a fire of Premna spinosa. The ceremonies are 

very particular, and held to be of vital conse- 

quence to the devotees :— 

“In the Abhangs of Tuka Rama, a sage who 
flourished in the Deccan about three hundred 
years ago, the muzzling of the ram, and the 
beating of it to death by the fists of the Brah- 
mans, are spoken of as necessary parts of this 
nite. His verses are to the following effect :— 

** Beat to death the ram you’ve muzzled, 
And offer the Soma with sacred song.’ 
So they say; but yet I’m puzzl’d, 
_And half-suspect such worship wrong; 
For rites like these are at best but scurvy, 
That turn religion topsy-turvy.’ 

Should the animal, during the above-mentioned 

operation, utter the least sound, the omen is 

most inauspicious. I am told that, after flaying 
theram and separating the caul, the flesh is cut 








into small pieces and cooked, being made into 
meat-balls with flour. One Brahman informant 
told me that they swallow these balls whole ; 
another, that they simply apply them to the tip 
of their tongue. * * * The treatise 
called the Brahmana of the Sama Veda is chiefly 
taken up in pointing out the austerities that 
must be practised before commencing and dur- 
ing the singing of this Veda. It is evidently, 
from its style, a modern work compared with the 
ancient hymns that form the Sanhita, yet pro- 
bably it is founded on ancient traditions. The 
first austerity mentioned is the Krichchhra 
Prayaschitta, which requires for its perform- 
ance twelve days. During the first three the 
devotee eats only once, and that during the 
day; during the next three he eats once, but 
during the night; for the next three days he 
eats only provided that some one has given 
him food without his asking for it; and for the 
last three days he fasts entirely. There is next 
the Atikrichchhra Prayaschitta, corresponding 
to the above, only the penitent eats on no one 
day more than a single mouthful; and, as if 
this were not a sufficient trial of Brahmanical 
endurance, there is next the Krichchhra Krich- 
chhra, during nine days of which life is sustained 
by once drinking water, while on the three last 
even thissimple beverage is denied. The singing 
of various sacred verses is to accompany these 
fasts. The first of these penances purifies, it 
is said, from common sins; the second, from 
deadly sins; and the third makes a man pure 
even as the gods. Such is the initiatory rite of 
this book of austerities ; but it isa trifle to the 
concluding one, in the performance of which 
the devotee is commanded to live on milk dur- 
ing four months; then, having gone to the 
jungle, and having built for himself a shed, he 
is to enter it with his Kamandalu, or vessel 
for bathing, and fast twenty-one days without 
even drinking water. Should such voluntary 
abstinence be indeed possible, our physiologists 
will require to remodel their systems. Since 
the English occupation of the Maratha coun- 
try, the Somayaga has been three times per- 
formed within its boundaries—once at Nasik, 
once at Puna, and once at Sattara. The Brah- 
mana declares that without austerities the sa- 
cred verses lose all their power; and since it 
is hardly to be supposed that privations like 
those above recorded were on these occasions 
submitted to, or are ever again likely to be 
endured, the votaries of Hinduism have a ready 
answer for those who ask why their sacred 
rites are not now attended with the effects 
ascribed to them in ancient times. As each of 
the penances mentioned in the Brahmana has a 
different object, it is probable that during the 
Somayaga a selection may be made, and that 
the whole are not required.’”’—And “the moon- 
plant sacrifice is not considered perfect unless 
there be a feast, and a distribution of presents 
to Brahmans at its conclusion. The viands of 
which the feast is composed are, rice, sour 
curds mixed with barley-flour, cakes made with 
butter and sugar, along with potations of the 
moon-plant beverage. Cows, gold, horses, and 
provisions, are the principal gifts mentioned as 
necessary to be given to the officiating Brah- 
mans.” 

Having thus briefly described the great out- 
line of the rites, we shall content ourselves 
with giving one example of the hymn :— 

**O Soma, when pressed by the stones, thou 
movest across the goat’s-hair strainer, which 
thy green juice, proceeding from the boards, 
enters, and afterwards takest up thy abode in 
the waters, as a man does in a city. Soma, 
desirous of affording nourishment, is purified 





by moving across the sheep’s-hair strainer, and 

appears like a high-spirited horse, rejoicing, 

and purified by the learned priests and sacred 

hymns. We give the liquor to the holder of 

the thunderbolt to drink. Do thou bring the 4 
expressed juice for the oblation, and let:him 
come to honour us with his presence, while © 
listening to the sacred hymns. Himself a © 
thief, he keeps off thieves; and, though a slayer 
of travellers, is reverentially worshipped in the (|) 
highways. Honour, O Indra, with acceptance 
this [liquor] of ours, and this song, and come 
with all varied mental endowments. O Indra 
and Agni, illuminators of heaven, ve two ap- 
pear glorious in the wars; your might is there 
peculiarly conspicuous. As an elephant in 
search [of a foe] drops a fragrant juice from 
his temples, so does [Indra] distil a liquid 
juice, the product of many libations. No one, 
O mighty god, can restrain thee; and when 
thou hast drunk the expressed moon- plant 
juice, thou movest every where by thy might ; 
Indra, the mighty one, never to be overcome, 
always stable, arrayed in armour for the war, 
and the possessor of riches, and who, when he 
hears the invocation of the chanter, never re- 
cedes from us, but comes into his presence. 
The clean, brilliant, purified vessels of moon- 
plant juice are being prepared, while all the 
holy hymns are being recited. The purifying 
juice descends from heaven and from the mid- 
air, and is prepared on the earth, upon the ele- 
vated strainer. The all-diffusive, white, bril- 
liant [streams of juice], which destroys all that 
hate us, are now being prepared. I call on 
Indra and Agni, the beaters down of our foes, 
and destroyers of our enemies, the all-victo- 
rious and invincible, the bestowers of food.” 





Eight Weeks in Germany: comprising Narratives, 
Descriptions, and Directions, for economical 
Tourists. By ‘the Pedestrian.” Pp. 384. 
Edinburgh, W. Whyte and Co.; London, 
Longman and Co. 

Tue number of literary tours in different parts 

of Europe, which have issued from the press 

since the peace of 1814 threw open the Conti- 
nent to our hitherto confined countrymen, is 
hardly yet on the decrease. Most persons who 

go abroad seem to fancy it requisite to keep a 

memorial of their adventures ‘ by flood and 

field ;’’? and while in some the longing evapo- 
rates in a manuscript journal kept for the edi- 
fication of private friends; others, and no small 
number, are anxious to appear in print, and 
enlighten the world by giving an account of 
their travels to ‘‘ a discerning public.” From 
time to time, no doubt, a useful and instruc- 
tive publication from the pen of an intelligent 
author, or an amusing dome from that of a witty 
traveller, makes its appearance, and keeps alive 
the thirst for further information; but it can- 
not be denied that the greater proportion of 
these printed works are such as are sent forth 
with “ no mark or likelihood” upon them, and 
seem written more for the author’s own enjoy- 
ment than the enjoyment of his readers. The 
present volume is one of a not uncommon class, 
written in a plain and easy style, not boasting 
of much profundity of thought, but the jour- 
ney pleasantly, and here and there amusingly, 
described. The progress through the Tyrol, 

a place particularly well suited for a pedes- 

trian, is not very copiously detailed; indeed, 

Inglis has left little for a hasty tourist, get- 

ting on from one part of this enchanting coun- 

try to another as hard as he can, to glean 
on the route. The notice of Inspruck, an 
interesting city and well worthy of attention, 
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is also meagre and defective; and Stuttgart 
fares no better. The rest of the work will 
be best described as an amusing road-book. 
The introduction to the tour consists of sixty 
pages, and contains directions to future tra- 
vellers as to their conveniences and necessaries 
for a continental journey: it is full of useful 
information, and six or eight and twenty years 
since would have been invaluable; but now, 
what migratory countryman or woman have we 
who would admit ignorance on any of the topics 
of passports, douanes, diligences, &c. &c.? It 
is, however, well and clearly written. 

Whether from the mistakes of the author 
or printer, we know not, but the volume has 
the not very unusual fault of continually mis- 
spelling foreign words, names of places, per- 
sons, and otherwise: ex. gr. Mirbie Braine, 
Chaud Fontaine, Tke Zum Ritter, Heilbonn, 
Hochstadt, Schwatz, Molk, Moureau, Wein, 
Nepomuc, Spice Saal, Xc. &c. It will, not- 
withstanding these slight blemishes, be a good 
practical companion to any one proposing to 
become a German tourist for a couple of 
months. 


Evelyn Howard; or, Mistaken Policy: a Domestic 
Tale. 2 vols. Saunders and Otley. 

Tue course of true love (in novels) never did 
run smooth, at least until towards the close of 
the last volume; but whether even then the 
trials of Evelyn Howard did terminate happily, 
or whether she meets the due reward, we shall 
leave unrevealed. All that we shall disclose is, 
that never had true Jove such a tide of oppor- 
tunity, nor blue-eyed heroine and dark-eyed 
lover such frequent facility to unravel the web 
of mystification, and to clear up doubts and dif- 
ficulties, real and imaginary, without coming to 
the &laircissement. Evelyn Howard will be an 
attractive title in a catalogue for the idle and 
the sentimental. Well! the work will serve the 
end as fully as hundreds of the like. 


The Miser’s Daughter: a Tale. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, author of “ The Tower of Lon- 
don,” &c. With Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. 3 vols, post Svo. Cunningham 
and Mortimer. 

Tue Miser’s Daughter, with some of the most 
admirable illustrations that ever George Cruik- 
shank executed, has been for a season the lead- 
ing feature in Ainsworth’s Magazine, through 
the pages of which her story has become familiar 
to the public. The narrative, we necd hardly 
observe therefore, runs in the writer’s prevalent 
style, embracing an active succession of inci- 
dents, and affording him occasion to describe 
the costume and manners of a former period, 
which he does with a careful attention to veri- 
similitude, and often with much effect. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ENGLISH SURNAMES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
*Lewes, Oct. 22, 1842. 

Sir,—Your handsome notices of my book on 
English Surnames, and the two highly interest- 
ing letters of your correspondent, B.A. Oxon., 
elicited thereby, induce me to beg the favour 
of being allowed to add a few words to what 
has already been said upon this curious subject. 

I regret that your learned correspondent— 
for so I shall style him, notwithstanding his 
own low estimate of his etymological know- 
ledge—had not seen the work itself; as many 
of his remarks were anticipated init. In the 
first place, although I agree with L.A. that 
there is little proof of the distinct existence of 
such a word as sirename, I cannot, in the ab- 


| sence of evidence to disprove the fact, submit 
jto yield its claims; and I would refer him to 
ithe letter of G., in your journal of October 
| 15, which rather supports my own views. Yet 
| perhaps, after all, the point is not worth debat- 
ing. B.A.’s remarks on patronymics are of 
| saneliuentite value; but he cannot surely be 
serious in asking if the Scottish name M‘Phun 
has any connexion with funns or furze.* We 
never yet met with so prickly a personage as 
'the son of a furze-bush, which in this case 
| M‘Phun would signify. It may be said, that 
such a name might have been given to the son 
of a person who resided in a district abounding 
with furze-bushes; but to this I reply, we have 
no instance in South Britain of the name ofa 
| locality being compounded with son to form a 
| 


surname—no Hill-sons, Tree-sons, or Gate- 
sons.t The name Whinns is probably the same 
| as Funns; but Winfield and Wingfield are evi- 
| dently local names—the latter, in all probabi- 
| lity, adopted from the place so called in the 
county of Suffolk. 

B.A.’s remarks on names derived from oc- 
cupations are generally excellent; though he 
is clearly mistaken in imagining that there 
is any connexion between the Anglo-Saxon 
Sceowyrhta, and Sebright, and Sivewright. 
The last is certainly equivalent to sievemaker ; 
and Sebright is, I think (and Dr. Pegge—a 
good authority—was of the same opinion), a 
softened form of the Anglo-Saxon Sigebert. 
Neither have Shoebridge, Shoubridge, Show- 
bridge, &c., any affinity to that root: they are 
all local names, as the final syllable proves. 
Verstegan is my authority for Thwaytes being 
a ‘feller of wood ;” and [ think my quaint old 
friend is right, since the Anglo-Saxon verb 
thweotan means to cut ofi, excinderc. I have 
been much puzzled to account for the original 
adoption of names derived from female occu- 
pations, or rather from such occupations as 
have the Saxon feminine termination, as Web- 
ster, Brewster, Backster (Baxter), &c. Proper 
names of females borne as surnames (Hannah, 
Pegge, Margaretson, for instance,) may denote 
the illegitimacy of the first persons who bore 
them; but the names just noticed are too nu- 
merous to be accounted for in this way. 

With regard to -monger as a termination, I 
stand corrected by B.A.; for, without going so 
far afield even as mancgere, there is the Saxon 
monger, in the sense of merchant.—See Bos- 
worth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 44 n. 

I have not Jeisure at present to go so care- 
fully over’ B.A.’s ground as he seems to have 
gone over the extracts in your columns; but I 
beg to append to these desultory observations 
a short extract from the additions I have made 
to my little volume, preparatory to a second 
edition. The passage coincides in several 
points with B.A.’s suggestions, although it was 
penned previously :— 

“There is a string of names derived from 
occupations which sound right oddly when 
| placed in juxta-position, and which, primd 
| facie, would seem to be fully as applicable to 
the equine as to the human species, namely, 
Walker, Traveller, Ryder, Ambler, Trotter, Hop- 
per, Skipper, Jumper, and Hobler! Of these, 
Traveller was probably given to some one who 
had visited ‘straunge contries and ilands;’ and 
Trotter I am unable to explain, although it 
seems evidently to possess the same meaning 
as Trotman, whatever that may be. To the 





* It is evidently a jest. Funn is, however, the 
Aberdonian substitute of the F or Ph for the Wh of 
Whins, or furze-bushes.—Ed. ZL. G. 

+ Inkson is a curious corruption of Jenkinson.— 
Ed. L. G, 








rest etymologies more or less satisfactory may 
be assigned. Thus Walker signifies either 
(Anglo-Saxon wealcere) a fuller; or, an offi- 
cer whose duty consisted in ‘ walking’ or in. 
specting a certain space of forest-ground. Ry. 
der may likewise be assigned, with equal pro- 
bability, to two distinct origins: 1. a worker in 
gold;—thus Borde, in his Boke of the Introduc- 
tion of Knowledge, written temp. Hen. VIIL, 
speaking of the inhabitants of Friezeland, says: 
‘In gold they have gylders, clemers gyliers, 
and Ryders :’ 2. a forest officer superior to a 
walker, a ranger ;—thus, in the ballad of Wil. 
liam of Cloudesley, &c., the king, rewarding 
the dexterity of the archer, who shot the apple 
from his child’s head, says :— : 
‘I give thee eightene pence a day; 
And my bowe thou shalt bere ; 
Aid over all the north countré 
I make thee chyfe rydére.’ 
Percy's Reliques. 

Ambler, anciently le Amblour, is from the French 
ambleur, an officer of the king’s stables. Ho)- 
per probably signified an officer who had the 
care of the king’s swans. By ‘swan-hopping,’ 
or ‘upping,’ was meant the searching for 
and marking of the swans belonging to parti- 
cular proprietors. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the Anglo-Saxon noun hop. 
pere means a dancer. Skipper (Anglo-Saxon 
scipere—that is, shipper) is a very old term 
for the master of a vessel, or more generally 
a sailor. Jumper possibly meant a maker of 
‘jumps,’ a kind of short coats or boddices for 
women; and Hobler is unquestionably a con- 
traction of hobbelar or hobiler, a light horsc- 
man, whose duty was to keep watch by a bea- 
con in the day-time, and to give notice ofan 
enemy’s approach when the fire could not be 
seen. Sir John Fenn, in a note to the Pastor 
Letters, says, that these horsemen, ‘by the 
tenure of their lands, were obliged to maintain 
their nags (or hobbies), and were expected to 
be in readiness, when sudden invasions hap- 
pened, to spread intelligence of the same 
throughout the country.’ ” 

In conclusion, I beg to say that any further 
communication from B.A., either through your 
columns or a private channel, will Jay me un- 
der an additional obligation.—I remain, Mr. 
Editor, yours obediently, 

Marx Antony Lower. 


FISH-HERALDRY. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Isle of Wight, Oct. 22, 18i2. 
$1r,—Mr. Moule, in his very interesting work 
on The Heraldry of Fishes, as quoted in 2 recent 
number of your Gazette, notices Shakespeare's 
anachronism, “ Lewis the Dolphin,” &c. One 
naturally asks why, with such authority for the 
use of an English word, we should have thought 
it needful to revert to the French term dauphin, 
especially as both this and the low Latin del- 
phinus (in usum serenissimi delphini) have the 
meaning of dolphin, although in this case with- 
out any proper reference to the fish so called? 
The title has been accounted for by the fact, 
that the ‘‘ heir of France” was hereditary Count 
of Dauphiné—* Comes de Alpind’’—(regione, or 
some such word, understood )—Count, that is, of 
the country bordering on the Alps. 

The gar- fish or sea-pike is well known to our 
fishermen as the gore-fish: on some parts of 
the southern coast they eat it, and on others it 
is rejected: the bones have the singular pro- 
perty of turning green when the fish is boiled. 
Our name is probably derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon gar, a spear (whence “to gore”) ; and 
like the Latin acus, the French aiguille de mer, 
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=— 
and the German Hornfisch and Meernadel, re- 
fers to the long form and slender tapering snout 
of this fish. 

If the proverbial phrase, “as sound as a 
roach,” refers to St. Roche, and not to the fish, 
how is the French, “ sain comme un gardon”’ to 
be accounted for? 

May not the heraldic “charge,” called a 
mullet (mole, molet, or molette), derive its 
name and figure from the sails ofa windmill, 
supposing molette to be an old French dimi- 
nutive of the Latin mola, a mill? JDfolette is 
still in use in France for a spur-rowel. 

Your correspondent * G.” proposes to derive 
the first syllable of sur- or sir-name from the 
Hebrew sur, or sir, (qy. sar?), and bull from 
Bel or Baal. Iam no Hebraist; and this may 
be one reason why I cannct help thinking his 
arguments in favour of either supposition — 
above all, the latter—any thing but convincing. 
‘he French sieur and sire, the Italian sere, and 
our own sir and sire, may owe their crigin to 
the Hebrew. The Persian sur or sar, Tartar 
sir, Sanscrit sire, Hindoo sir, and Gothic saer, 
are also said to mean head, chief, or prince; 
and the co-existence of the various forms mon- 
seizneur, monsieur, and messire, in French, and 
monsignore and messere in Italian (though mes- 
sire and messere are now obsolete) does, in 
truth, seem to point to some other root besides 
the Latin senior. The Spaniards and Portu- 
cuese use only senor and senhor. But this ad- 
mmission (although sire, sere, sir, and sire, might 
very fairly be referred to senior) proves nothing 
with regard to our sir- or sur-name; and “ G.’s” 
reasoning will, [ think, fail in persuading many 
of your readers to go so far afield for what may 
easily and readily be accounted for near home. 
If we must devise a derivation for the spelling 
sirname, sire, a father, from senior, seems by 
far the best. But why not be content with the 
single form sur-name? Its etymology offers no 
ditticulty whatever, when we have the French 
surnom, the Italian soprannome, and the Spanish 
sobrenombre (all from the Latin super, or supra, 
and xomen) staring us in the face. The corre- 
sponding terms in other languages oiler a si- 
milar analogy of sense: émikAnows, émwvupla, 
mposwyupia, aginomen, zuname, tocnaam, tilnamn, 
tilnafn, all imply a name given over and above, 
in addition to another or others. Beiname and 
bijnaam answer precisely to our by-name—an 
appellation borne besides (é.e. by the side of) 
auother: cognomen is one borne with another. 

But the assertion of your correspondent “ G.”’ 
that bull is ** probably” a corruption “ of Bel or 
Baal,” is enough to startle any one of weak 
nerves; and he must be a bold man who can, 
siccis oculis, see it printed in black and white. 
It reminds one strongly of some etymologies 
in an old edition of Schrevelius’s Greek Lexi- 
con, which used to astonish tyros before the 
days of Donnegan. That the graven or molten 
images of this abomination of ‘'yre were (some- 
times at least) in the form of some animal of 
the beeve kind, really seems hardly sufficient 
foundation for such a notion. Gesenius, under 
the words Bel and Baal, drops no hint of either 
having ever meant a bull or ox, nor even of the 
false deity having been worshipped under such 
a figure. We, at least, may be satisfied with 


finding our word buil in the Anglo-Saxon, and | 


running through the other northern languages: 
those who are so adventurous as to go farther 
may chance to fare worse. A facetious writer 
in Blackwood or Fraser, some time since, pre- 
suming on the well-known fact that Baal is the 
origin of the termination -bal in various Car- 
thaginian names, proposed to translate Hanni- 
bat * Lord John;” “G,” would, I suppose, 


render it “John Bull;” although we know - 
the “little Hannibals” (of our own days) at 


least belong to the sister isle. Does not this | 


latter fact corroborate Col. Vallancey’s theory ? | 
To Trish bulls I have no objection to allow a_| 
Punic origin. —I remain, sir, your obedient | 
B.A. Oxon. | 


servant, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
INDIGOTINE. | 
Tue following are the details of a note ad- | 
dressed to M. Chevreul, and read to the Aca- | 
demy of Sciences, at the sitting of the 10th | 
instant. They have been forwarded by ovr| 
Paris correspondent, and, we believe, extracted 
from L’ Institut :— 
M. Fritzsche, to obtain indigotine, takes one | 
portion of the indigo of commerce and one part | 
of grape sugar; he puts them into a bottle | 
capable of holding forty parts of liquid, then | 
he fills up with hot alcohol half the bottle, and | 
adds to that one part and a half of a solution | 
of concentrated caustic soda in the other half of | 
alcohol. The bottle, thus filled and well! shaken, | 
remains then at rest for some time ; and the} 
| liquid when clear is drawn off by a siphon into | 
another bottle. ‘Lhe liquid thus obtained, so | 
long as the air is kept from it, is of a yellowish | 
red colour, and so deep that it is only trans- | 
parent in thin layers; but as soon as it comes 
into contact with the oxygen of the atmosphere 
it becomes purple, and sometimes, when oper- 
ating with small quantities, passes rapidly | 
through every shade of red, violet, and blue, | 
until the whole of the indigotine (d/eu d’ indigo) | 
is deposited in spangles more or less large, ac- | 
cording to the quantity of the liquid, and to the | 
patience with which it has been allowed to 
slowly undergo oxidation. Although the crys- 
tals are always microscopic, a single glance of 
the unaided eye is sufiicient to pronounce the 
fine and very light powder which they form 
truly crystalline; and as all the other sub- | 
stances remain either dissolved from the com- | 
mencement, or undissolved after the precipita- 
tion of the indigotine, this latter is perfectly 
pure. After having put it on a filter, and! 





M. A. Bineau submitted his researches on 
the combinations of water with the hydracids. 
The following are some of the conclusions drawn 
by the author :—In all the hydrated hydracids, 
with a single exception, the relation which ex- 
ists between the acid and the water varies 
greatly from accustomed relations; so that if 
these compounds be likened to salts, and the 
part of a base only be assigned to water, they 
will be salts extremely basic; for to a single 
proportion there will be found 9, 10, 11, 12, and 
16 proportions of base. In fact, M. Bineau has 
shewn that the hydrochloric, hydrobromic, and 
hydriodic acids, after concentration by heat, 
remain united to 16, to 10, and to 11 equiva- 
lents of water; that concentrated by evapora- 


| tion at the temperature of the atmosphere, the 


first of them retains 12, and the secoud 9: and, 
in fine, that the ioduretted hydricdic acid re- 
mains likewise united with 9 equivalents of 
water after prolonged ebullition. As to the 
aqueous hydrofluoric acid, ebullition renders 
it a quarto- hydrate (quatrhydraté), the same as 
azotic acid. The analogy which commonly ex- 
ists among the compounds of chlorine, bromine, 
and iodine, are sustained only incompletely in 
the relations of their hydracids with water; and 
a comparative inspection of the atomic for- 
mulz exhibits the compound of iodine occupy- 
ing an intermediate rank, where the compound 
of bromine may be rather expected to appear. 

From this it seems that the causes which in- 
crease the tendency to gasification produce on 
the affinities of the hydracids for water effects 
which are not proportional to those affinities ; 
since, with the hydrobromic acid, to which 
known re-actions assign an intermediate posi- 
tion, their influence is less felt, compared with 
the hydrochloric and hydrobromic acids. 

The dissolution of bromine and of iodine in 
their aqueous hydracids is dependent on defi- 
nite proportions, at least within certain limits; 
but these proportions are different for the two 
substances. ‘(hus, when a great quantity of 
water is present, hydrobromic acid causes to 
dissolve three times as much bromine as it 
itself contains ; whilst hydriodic acid only dis- 
solves a quantity of iodine equal to its own; 


washed it with alcohol, there is nothing more | Besides, by ebuilition, or simply by exposure 
to be done than to wash it quickly with hot | to air, hydrobromic acid charged with bromine 
water. There is ordinarily deposited on the| gives up very readily the bromine in excess} 
crystals very small drops of a substance insolu- | but, on the contrary, the ioduretted hydriodic 
ble in alcohol, but very soluble in water, arising | acid—at least, if it be not too attenuated by 
from the action of the soda on the grape sugar ; | water—takes up to itself, by ebullition, the ex- 
and hence the necessity of washing with water. | cess of iodine present, so that it has four equi- 
Four ounces of very middling indigo, M.| valents of the simple body for one of the hy- 
Fritzsche says, gave from the first infusion two | dracids. The hydracids promise to investiga- 
| ounces of pure indigotine ; a second infusion on | tion interesting results. 
the residue gave nearly adram; and the resi-| M. Jos. Morand addressed a note, in which 
| due of the second infusion contained only very| he discussed the question whether telescopes 
little of the colouring principle. M. Fritzsche | were known to the ancients, and whether the 
| conceives that this method will be preferable | satellites of Jupiter were observed in former 
|to any other for testing the value of different | times. It seemed to him, he said, that there 
sorts of indigo of commerce. would exist no doubt on the subject, if a crowd 
ase of passages in ancient books, and books of the 
| PARIS LETTER. middle ages, not as yet translated, as far as he 
Paris, Oct. 21, 1842. | knew, were collected and discussed. Many 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of October 17.—!| discoveries regarded as modern were disco- 
M. Alcide D’Orbigny read a memoir entitled | veries revived. Our telescopes, doubtless, are 
| General considerations on thegeology of South | superior to the instruments used by the an- 
America.” cients; but it is difficult, he thinks, to sustain 
M. Cauchy read a note, shewing that his cal- | that telescopes were entirely unknown to them. 
| culations on light are applicable to acoustics:| Without going back to Aristotle, who says 
he developed, more particularly, how by their | the ancients observed through a tube, it seemed 
means he had succeeded in establishing diffrac- | to M. Morand that he could find in a work of 
| tion of sound. the thirteenth century full proofs; and he 
A memoir, by M. Ducros, was also read: its} quoted passages from Roger Bacon, shewing 
title was, “ Etude des plexus et des dispositions | that Julius Caesar, by means of an instrument, 
plexiformes du systéme nerveux sous le point | did observe from the Gallic shore the towns and 
de vue de la thérapeutique.” camps of the inhabitants of Great Britain (“in 
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my mind’s eye, Horatio?”). Could this, M. 
Morand asks, have been an arrangement of 
-mirrors? He thinks not; and considers that 
the entire passage of Roger Bacon (Opus Majus, 
p. 357 et seq. of the London edition, 1733) 
cannot be satisfactorily explained, without ima- 
gining that an instrument very analogous to 
Newton’s telescope had been invented. 

M. Arago said that this question had been 
frequently discussed at great length, and with 
great care, by competent authorities; but that 
a single reflection ought to be sufficient to con- 
vince that telescopes were not known to the 
ancients: no discovery, among all the facts in 
astronomy, has been transmitted to us, to lead 
to the suppcesition that the telescope was known. 

M. de Corteuil announces the invention of a 
centigrade photometer, to measure natural or 
artificial light from darkness to solar light. 

The eighth edition of Traité de Statique, by 
M. Poinsot, just published, contains some im- 
portant and interesting additions. 

The works of the fountain erected in honour 
of Moliére at the corner of the Rue de Riche- 
lieu and the Rue Traversitre, are now ad- 
vancing rapidly towards completion, though 
there is no chance of their being quite finished 
before winter. The erection is one of consi- 
derable taste, consisting of a lofty pile of ma- 
sonry, which, in its upper part, contains a 
niche, flanked with pillars ; and below is front- 
ed by a fountain, with suitable ornaments. In 
the niche is to be placed the statue of the great 
comedian, who will thus be exactly in front of 
the house in which he died. The house in 
which he was born, close to the Marché des 
Innocents, is ornamented with his bust, and 
a commemorative inscription, on the outside. 
The model of the figure of Moliére for the new 
monument is to be executed by M. Seurre, 
one of the ablest sculptors of the modern 
French school; and two allegorical figures, 
of Classical and Lyrical Comedy, to be placed 
by the sides of the great dramatist, are en- 
trusted to the skilful and energetic chisel of 
M. Pradier. The casting of Moliére’s statue, 
which will be in bronze, is to be done by M. 
Richard, who has executed numerous works of 
art of this kind with great success. On the 
whole, this monument will be one of the most 
ornamental to the town of any that Paris can 
boast. The water which issues from the front 
of the building is to fall into a large basin of 
stone from the quarries at Chateau Landon, 
near Fontainebleau (the same quarries that fur- 
nished the stone for the Madeleine and the Arc 
de l’Etoile), which will weigh nearly ten tons. 
On the frieze of the pediment over the niche 
will be inscribed 4 Moliere, and on the pedes- 
tal will be recorded the dates of his birth and 
death. 

Baron Bosio has just finished the model of a 
statue of the Queen of the French for his ma- 
jesty. A bust of the queen by the same emi- 
nent sculptor was exhibited three years ago at 
the Louvre, and was one of the finest works of 
art we ever witnessed. This model, which is 
of the size of life, is remarkable for the bold- 
ness of the draperies, and for the excellent por- 
traiture of the face. The statue is to be in 
white marble. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, Oct. 20.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 
Doctor in Civil Law. — Rev. A. C. Tait, M.A., fellow 
of Balliol College, Head Master of Rugby School. 
Masters of Arts.— Rev. H. Randolph, B. Jowett, fell. 
of Balliol College; Rev. J. Ralph, Rev. J. T. Barclay, 
St. Edmund Hall; Rev. E. R. Jones, Michel fellow of 





Queen’s College; C. Smith, S. H. Cooke, G. Marshall, 
students of Christ’s Church; Rev. T. C. Whitehead, 
Wadham College; Rev. E. Bather, Merton College ; 
Rev. W. Taylor, All Souls’ College; Rev. W. Milton, 
Worcester College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—H. 1. Armitage, F. C. Carey, Wor- 
cester College; H. Turner, Queen’s College; G. F. de 
Tessier, G. Buckle, scholars of Corpus Christi College. 

CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 19.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—S. P. Field, Pemb. Coll. ; E. Whately, 
Trinity College; W. Atkinson, Magd. College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. P. Firmin, Queen’s College ; T. 
H. Bullock, C. F. Tarver, King’s College. 


THE BERBER-LANGUAGE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
October 20, 1842. 
Dear Sir, —I give you what Windus says of 
the Berbers, in his preface to his Journey to 
Mesquinez in 1721, as you very likely have 
never met with the book. It will shew you 
that it is a very old opinion that the language 
of these people, if not Phoenician, was nearly 
allied to it. 

“ The people of the country (says he) are of 
two sorts; one consists of Berebbers (as they 
call themselves), or barbarians properly so 
named, who chiefly dwell in huts upon Atlas, 
and other mountains; are the old natives; and, 
by not being entirely subdued to this day, have 
their own customs, both civil and domestic ; 
and their language, called Shilha, supposed to 
be the ancient Punic or Carthaginian, which, I 
think, would greatly deserve being particularly 
inquired into. And Mr. Isreel Jones will be 
pleased to forgive me (as I am informed that 
he is of the same opinion about that language, 
and a master of it), if [ wish he would acquaint 
the world with some account about it.” 

Whether Mr. Isreel Jones ever complied 
with this wish, I do not know. You have 
better means than I have of ascertaining this ; 
and, if he did, his account might prove very 
interesting at this time, when Sir W. Betham’s 
work will draw the attention of all philologists 
to this investigation. — I am faithfully yours, 

H. 


FRENCH SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY MEETING. 


THE tenth meeting of this Association took 
place at Strasburg, lasting eleven working- 
days, from the 28th ult. It will be seen from 
the division of the sections, that it differs 
widely, both in the subjects of inquiry and 
ultimate objects, from the more purely scien- 
tific constitution of the British Association ; 
taking up questions of literature and policy, 
besides those of abstract and natural sciences. 
The committees were as follow :— 

1, On natural history. 

. Physics and mathematics. 
. Medicine. 
. Agriculture, commerce, manufactures, sta- 

tistics, and political economy. 

5. Archeology, philology, history. 

6. [Blank in the Times, from which our no- 
tice is abridged. ] 

7. Literature, French and foreign. 

8. Fine arts, architecture, and the history 
of the fine arts, 

M. Caumont, of Caen, member of the French 
Institute, presided’: the vice-presidents were, 
Dr. Bertini, of Milan; M. Schadow, director 
of the Académie des Beaux Arts at Dusseldorf; 
and M. Julien, of Paris: M. Bousingault ge- 
neral secretary. 1008 members were enrolled ; 
viz. 490 inhabitants of Strasburg, and 618 vi- 
sitors, composed of 309 French, 139 Germans, 
33 Swiss, 11 Italians, 6 English, 5 Belgians, 5 
Russians, 3 Hungarians, 2 Poles, 1 Swede, 1 
Norwegian, 1 Dutchman, 1 Spaniard, and 1 
American. 





There were 11 general and 29 sectional meet. 
ings; and, inter alia, the following resolutions 
were passed :— 

That it was advisable to reduce all prohibi- 
tive duties to a moderate protective rate, and 
the French tariffs generally. 

To reduce the price of salt (a government. 
monopoly) for the benefit of agriculture. 

To establish agricultural schools. 

To form an encyclopedical school at Stras- 
burg, to correspond with the towns and univer- 
sities of Germany, &c. &c. 

And, finally, that the division of landed pro- 
perty into farms of less than 10, 15, or 20 acres 
was highly injurious. 

The next year’s meeting appointed to take 
place at Angers. 





FINE ARTS. 


Tue Count de Survilliers (the ex-king of Spain, 
Joseph Buonaparte) has, according to the fo- 
reign journals, come nobly and generously for- 
ward to remove the legal and technical difficul- 
ties which stood in the way of executing the 
will of his uncle Cardinal Fesch, in favour of 
his native city Ajaccio, and other parts of Cor- 
sica. By an act of donation he has given all 
that was possible of the testator’s bequests to 
Ajaccio; and further presented a statue of 
Napoleon, and numerous paintings (100), to 
the Royal College of Bastia; (50) to Corte; 
and smaller divisions to other towns. The in- 
tended church and tomb for the family are sus- 
pended under the circumstances of their exile 
from France. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Italy, §c. Part X. By W. Brockedon, Esq., 
F.R.S. Lond., Duncan and Malcolm; Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, Blackie and Son. 

Tuts Part, if we do not mistake, completes the 

first volume of a work, which, as we have more 

than once stated, does great honour to the fine 
arts of England as applied to book-publication. 

The feeling of the artist, the taste of the en- 

graver, and the liberality of the publishers, are 

apparent throughout, and reflect credit on each 
other. The splendid Genoa, the romantic Cas- 
tel Gandolfo, and the picturesque Bergamo, are 
its ornaments, and all treated in a masterly 
style. In the latter locality the oldest-esta- 
blished fair on record is stated to exist, there 
being mention of it so early as a.p. 913. There 
are 600 shops; and it is still much frequented 
for the products of Austria and Lombardy. 

In 1838 goods, of which one-third were silk, 

brought a price of more than a million sterling. 


Roberts’s Sketches of the Holy Land, §c.; with 
Historical Notes, &c. by the Rev. G. Croly, 
LL.D. Part V. London, F. G. Moon. 

DESERVEDLY growing in popularity, as the art- 

ist’s copious resources and pre-eminent beau- 

ties are more fully developed, the present Part 
is replete with interest. Idumea is the coun- 
try here illustrated. A whole-length portrait 
of Mr. Roberts’s companion from Egypt to 

Mount Sinai and Akaba, and a group of Benisaid 

Arabs, open the field; and the next is a splen- 

did lithograph of El Deir Petra. A charming 

distance in Wady Araba, with Alloeens enliv- 

ening the foreground, is a picture of deep feel- 
ing; and Petra a piece of splendid architec- 
tural ruin, glorious in decline and fall. An 
ancient watch-tower is singularly picturesque} 
and portion of a mouldering temple, called Fl 

Khasne, a touching memorial of the past 

treated with that consummate taste and skill 

which mark all Roberts’s works. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
ANECDOTE OF TIIE BURMESE WAR. 


Tuere is a species of grain called junaloo, or 
Indian wheat, which grows to a great height, 
even to sixteen fect, and has a very thick stalk, 
each stalk with a head containing fourteen ears 
of fine corn. The brave colonel of the 41st 
regiment, walking through a field of this grain, 
came upon the point ofa bayonet, which had 
been carelessly left by one of his soldiers, and 
being concealed from his notice by the thick 
corn-stalks, penetrated his foot, and forced its 
way half up the leg. The hurt was severe, 
and the wounded officer was carried to his 
couch, whence his surgeons declared that he 
should not move for some weeks. But at this 
very time an order came for the 41st to pro- 
ceed to the attack of a strong Burmese fort 
in the neighbourhood. Under the existing 
circumstances, it became the duty of the offi- 
cer second in command to lead the regiment. 
The men mustered reluctantly; they had fol- 
lowed their gallant and ever-successful colonel 
through the Peninsular campaign; they loved 
him well; they gloried in his name; they 
grieved at his disaster ; and felt it a bad omen 
to be compelled to march under any other 
leader on so hazardous an expedition. The 
men assembled before the door of their colo- 
nel’s tent; the sound of their footsteps was 
heard within. The word “ To march!’ was 
given. At that moment the curtains opened, 
the colonel appeared, completely accoutred, 
sprang on his horse, and took his wonted place 
at the head of the regiment. The men gave a 
shout that rent the skies. Their leader turned 
his charger’s head towards them, and cried, 


“ What, my brave fellows, could you suppose | 


that I would let you march to danger or to 
victory, and [ not on my post at your head? 
No, not for all the doctors in the world.” But 
so dangerous was the wound, and so much re- 
quiring complete rest, that the surgeon of the 
regiment, who had a personal regard for his 
commander, marched on foot by the side of 
the horse, supporting the bandaged limb on 
his own shoulder, to protect it as far as pos- 
sible from movement and any increase of in- 
fammation. The issue of the attack was fa- 
vourable. It seemed impossible that victory 
should not smile on such a hero. 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.-—On Monday Shakspere’s beau- 
tiful play of King John, beautiful in the closet 
and beautiful on the stage, was produced here 
inastyle such as only Macready has aimed at 
and achieved in the performance of our illus- 
trious national dramas. It would be absurd to 
attempt to particularise the accessories, im- 
portant though they are to an adequate and 
just represeutation of great historical events. 
Suffice it to say, that the scenery was so natural, 
and, together with the costume, decorations, dis- 
plays of attendants, &c. &c., so real, that a very 
slight degree of abstraction from footlamps and 
theatrical appendages might have induced a 
strong dreamy belief that we were witnessing the 
actual, not the mimic scene. Macready’s King 
John is one not only of his finest conceptions, 
but most perfect in execution. He seems to 
have allowed the soul of the monarch to enter 
into his physical frame ; and in all the varieties 
of gallant bearing, the nature and habit of the 
age and station of the king, his bursts of lofty 
feeling, his irresolution, and his steeping him- 
self in guilt and consequent remorse, there is 
hot a trait nor an expression, a tone, a look, nor 


a gesture, that we could wish different from the 
truthfulness with which they are presented. 
Notwithstanding his crimes, John, both in his- 
tory and on the stage, is a deeply interesting 
character ; and few accurate studies of humanity, 
such as Macready works out, especially in the 
royal ranks of life, can bring moral and philo- 
sophical convictions more forcibly home to the 
mind and hearts of thoughtful readers, or even 
thoughtless spectators. He acquits himself 
nobly of the task. The next, and for effect equal, 
character of Constance was entrusted to Miss H. 
Faucit, who seemed to be wanting in power to 
fulfil her own idea of the part, so splendid in 
grief and misery, and so like the fated doom of 
the Greek tragedy. Still, in some situations 
and portions of the desolate lady she was pa- 
thetic and affecting: we have no Siddons now 
to be much more. Jludsert was very ably, 
quietly, and excellently sustained by Phelps: 
we would rank his personation next in merit 
to that of King John. Not that we have nota 
good word to say of Anderson’s Fauconbridge ; 
but because we cannot praise it throughout. 
Fauconbridge is a character spirited and well- 
looking, which takes an audience by storm, and 
carries it away from first to last, with the gal- 
lant and chivalrous bastard. But he is a knight 
in all his bearing, reckless and fatal, and never 
coarse or bullying. Comparisons are odious; 
but we have seen him perfect in a living actor, 
Charles Kemble; and all that Anderson fell 
short of this model was error of an offending 
sort. He must subdue his action, and be not too 
gentle neither; and he must not forget, that in 
the very whirlwind of passion there may be 
much of the grace and manner of one some- 
| what polished even in the rough. In the youth- 
ful part of Arthur Miss Newcome was clever, 
| well taught, and touching. Childish in grief and 
terror, she accomplished a striking improvement 
on the usual recitative way in which the dia- 
logue has been parroted. All the rest of the 
| Cast was in good and sufficient hands to main- 
|tain the superior order of the whole. Elton, 
|G. Bennett, Hudson, Selby, Graham, and 
Mesdames Ellis, Fairbrother, and Howard, did 
the best for their respective characters; so 
that at the fall of the curtain the house rang 
with enthusiastic plaudits, and King John 
was announced for twice a week to—we 
trust—the theatre as closely filled as it was on 
Monday. 

Adelphi.—On Monday, a piece constructed 
on the Miser's Daughter (noticed in our review, 
p- 746), and called by the same name, was pro- 
duced here by Mr. Stirling with his usual talent 
and knowledge of stage-effect. The tableaux 
from Cruikshank’s etchings were copied with 
striking effect; the characters were well sus- 
tained ; Paul Bedford had a popular song; and 
the whole was received with great applause. 








Hanover Square Rooms. — On Wednesday 
evening a full audience assembled for the first 
of a series of Subscription Concerts, which, if 
continued in the same spirit of liberality and 
arrangement, will fully deserve general sup- 





port. The music was well selected and admir- 
‘ably executed. In the course of the evening 
| Mrs. Alfred Shaw sang twice, and was much 
| applauded: her voice is equally charming in 
the concert-room as in the theatre. Miss 

Rainforth, Miss Birch, and Miss Bassano, and 

Messrs. Phillips, John Parry, J. Bennett, Man- 
| vers, and Weiss, also lent their aid. The aria 
‘“‘Gratias agimus,”’ by Guglielmi, sung by Miss 
Birch with clarionet obligato, deserves particu- 
lar mention; as also a beautiful duet ‘* Vaghi 


colli,” by Winter, between Mrs, A. Shaw and 


Miss Birch. The principal instrumentalists 
were Madame Dulcken, piano-forte; and Mr. 
Willy, violin. The orchestra was full and 
efficient. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS, 


O LAY me where the grass grows green; 
Where the throstle’s nest is found; 

Where, with her young, the lark is seen; 
Where the robins gay abound. 


Or where the happy ploughboy guides 
With merry chant his team ; 

Where the blithe huntsman fearless rides 
O'er hill, o'er dale, o’er stream. 

Or where tae kine at eve await 
The maiden’s gentle hand; 

Where sprightly youth in frolic’s gait 
Trip round in merry band. 

Or in the glorious battle-field, 
Where soldiers lie at rest, 

Where heroes died too proud to yield, 
Or lower a gallant crest. 


Where each, the joys I knew on earth 
May near my tomb resound; 
The blisses that I priz’d from birth 
My ashes circle round ;— 
O lay me there! 


THE RETURN HOME, 


‘“« My own dear home !”—we whisper as we feel 
Its shelter once more closing round the heart; 
And as the glimpses of its sunshjne steal 
O’er the late yearning mind, we know our part 
Is with the lov’d again. ‘* Our own dear home!” 
Where do the leaves look green when far from thee? 
Where may the music of sweet voices come 
To glad the soul, unless the fireside glee 
Shines o'er the forms of those whose love hath been 
Our strong rock and our ark /—the love that earth 
Hath not, with all its spells of grief and dearth, 
A power to change; on which we safely lean, 
Fearless and careless of the world around— 
The never-fading shrine, that by home’s hearth is 
found. Emma B. 





VARIETIES. 


David Roberts, R.A.—Our friends in the 
north are ever prompt to do homage to the 
talent and to the genius of author or of artist. 
The last example of this praiseworthy dispo- 
sition was given last week, when ninety men of 
Edinburgh, many of note and high renown, 
Prof. Wilson, Sir J. Robison, &c. &c. &c., sat 
down to a dinner in the Hopetoun rooms, in 
compliment to the able and faithful delineator 
of localities and scenes of sacred history, and 
taking this occasion to congratulate him on his 
return from Syria and the Holy Land. Lord 
Cockburn presided; and Patrick Robertson, 
Esq., and Alexander M‘Neill, Esq., acted as 
croupiers. No artist ever better deserved such 
a tribute from his country. 

Mummy.— The Cheltenham Looker-on men- 
tions that a mummy from Thebes, presented 
by Captain Lowe, in fine preservation, was 
opened at the Literary and Philosophical In- 
stitution there last week; and the unrolling, 
&c., reserved for another early meeting, with a 
lecture by Mr. W. Nash. The annual meeting 
of the society, briefly reported in the same 
journal, gives us a very favourable idea of its 
utility and spirit in promoting intellectual pur- 
suits. 

Lieut. J. R. Wellsted, of the E. 1. Company’s 
naval service, died on the 25th at his father’s 
house in Molineux Street, at the early age of 
thirty-seven. The deceased enterprising offi- 
cer was a fellow of the Royal and Antiquaries’ 
Societies, and author of Travels in Arabia, Tra- 
vels to the City of the Caliphs, and other pub- 
lications of much interest to eastern geography 





and general literature, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





—— 





Steam-Navigation.—A letter, quoting the ar- 
chives of Salamanca, and published in the 
Commerce Paris paper, gives an account of the 
successful result of impelling a vessel by steam 
in 1543. The inventor was Don Blasco de 
Garray, and the experiment was made in the 
roads of Barcelona, in the presence of the Em- 
peror Charles V. and his court. 

A Monody to the Memory of the late Duke of 


Orleans, in English verse, by J. W. Lake, is | 
among the literary eflusions of the. Paris press. | 


It is in 4to, and consists of only between fifty 
and sixty lines; but has some thoughts and 
expressions which reflect credit on the feelings 
and talents of the writer. The following lines 
are in proof :— 


** And where is she, his bosom’s tenderest flower? 
Ah! little dreams she of this dreadful hour; 
Distant, yet present in her thoughts so sweet 
His image dwells; till they again shall meet, 
She chides the moments as they slowly move 
‘To her fond reckoning by the time of Love; 

She chides the moments, which too soon will tell 
To her quick-beating heart its rs farewell !” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lays of Ancient Rome, by Thomas B. Macaulay, 
8vo, 10s. 6d.—A Scripture Herbal, by Maria Callcott, 
square crown 8vo, 25s.—Memoir of the Life of the late 
Rev. P. Roe, A.M., with Extracts from his Correspond- 
ence, Diaries, &c., by the Rev. S. Madden, A.M., 8vo, 
14s.—Engravings from the Ancient Marbles in the Bri- 
tish Museum, Part IX., 4to, 2/. 2s.; large paper, royal 
4to, 32. 3s.—The Englishman's first German Book, by 
L. Schwabe, 12mo, 6s, 6¢d.—Architectural Notes on Ger- 
man Churches, by the Rev. W. Whewell, 3d edit. 8vo, 
12s.—The Child’s Own Annual: a Present for Young 
Persons, fep. 4s. 6¢.—Family Prayers, with Scripture 
References, by the Rev. B. Carpenter, 12mo, 2s. 6d.— 
The Church of the Saviour, by T. Bowring, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
—The Friendship's Offering, 1843, by i Ritchie, fep. 
12s.— The Forget-me-not, 1843, fep. 12s. — Selections 
from Early Ballad-Poetry, edited by R. J. King, fep. 
6s.—The Whole Duty of Man, new edit., by Hawkins, 
fep. 6s.— Peter Parley’s Annual, 1843, square, 5s,— 
Adcock’s Engineer's Pocket-Book, 1843, 6s. — Self-De- 
votion; or, the History of Katherine Randolph, by the 
author of ‘‘ The Only Daughter,” 3 vols. post 8vo, 
1. lls. 6¢.—A Popular History of British India, by Dr. 
W.C. Taylor, post 8vo, 10s. 6d.—T he Life of the Rev. 
Isaac Milles, 18mo, 2s. 6d.—Beaven’s Help to Catechis- 
ing, new edit. 12mo, 2s.—Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap-Book, 
1843, 8s.—Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 1843, 
4to, 21s.—The Origin of the First Protestant Mission to 
China, by the Rev. W. W. Mosely, LL D., 8vo, 5s.— 
Recreations of Christopher North, Vol. IIL, post 8vo, 
10s. 6d.—Blackwood’s Standard Novels, Vol. X Regi- 
nald Dalton, fep. 6s.—Castles and Abbeys of England, 
by W. Beattie, Vol. I., imp. 8vo, 25s.—Essays on Deter- 
mination of Blood to the Head, by R. Hull, M.D., 12mo, 
5s.—A Treatise on Diseases of the Skin, by Erasmus 
Wilson, 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Whist, its History and Practice, 
by an Amateur, fep. 4s.—Annotations on the Acts of the 
Apostles, by J. R. Maskew, !2mo, 4s. 6¢.—Sunday Read- 
ings for the Family and the Closet, by J. N. Pearson, 
M.A., 12mo, 7s.—Expository Lectures on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, Chapters I. to 1V., by the Rev. W. Blackley, 
12mo, 5s. 6d.—Nimrod Abroad, by C. J. Apperley, Esq., 
2 vols. post Svo, 21s.—Palmer’s Treatise on the Church, 
3d edit., 2 vols. 8vo, 21s.—Episcopalia; or, Letters of 
Bishop Compton, 1679-1685, new edit. 1Smo, 2s.—Rev. 
T. Arnold’s Posthumous Sermons (Christian Life; its 
Hopes, Fears, and Close), Svo, 12s —Borget’s Sketches 
of China and the Chinese, imp. fol. hf.-bd. mor. 42. 4s. 
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Barometer. 
29°55 to 29°68 
29°80 . 29°90 
29°65. 29.09 
28°80 .. 28°86 
21l . 29°45 
Tuesday .... 29 29°54 .. 29°31 
Wednesday oe 26 27 | 29°48 29°56 

Wind W. by S. on the 20th; W.S.W. on the morning 
ofthe 21st; N.W. after noon; S.W. on the 22d and 23d; 
N.W. on the 2ith; S.W. on the 25th and 26th. The 
20th, 2ist, and 26th, generally clear; otherwise cloudy, 
with frequent, and at times heavy, rain. Rain fallen, 
1 inch and *215 of an inch. 

Latitude, 51° 37’ 32” north. 
Longitude, 3 51 west of Greenwich. 

Edmonton. CuaRLes HENRY ADAMS. 


Thermomeler. 
From 26 ¢ 
23 


Oct. 
Thursday ... 
Fri 


21 
40 
29 


Sunday ..... 
Monday..... 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
RITISH EMPIRE LIFE ASSUR! 


COMPANY, 5 Whitehall, London. 
Sir Grorox T. Sraunron, Bart., M.P., Presideut. 
Sir Heruerr Compron, Vice-President. 
The following advantages are offered by this Company :— 

1, One half of the premiums on life- * i may remain unpaid for 
seven years at an interest of 5 per cen 

. Tables peculiarly fitted tor polici ies for loans, the premiums com- 
menc 4 very low, and varying every three years. 

3. Deferred and survivorship annuities on 4 principle peculiar to this 
Office, avout the loss of premium paid if the party does not sur- 
vive to take the annuity. 

4. Deposits will be received at 4 per cent interest on condition 
that the interest be SE in payment of premiums of assurance. 
The deposits may at all times be withdrawn on giving six months’ 
notice, and es parties be free to discontinue their policies if they 
think prope! 

5. Indian oe more moderate than any yet offered, computed 
expressly tor this Office from the mortality of Euro) ans in India. 

Every information may be obtained at the Office, 5 Whitehall, 


CE 


| London; and at Bombay of Messrs. Forbes anid Co. 


GEORGE BICKNELL, Resident Director. 





RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


59 Throgmorton Street, Bank.—Empowered by special Act 
of Parliament. 
Tuomas Farncomn, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
Winniam Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairmaa, 
Low Rates of Premium. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 500,000/., the assured have 
the security of the Company's income of upwards of 50,0001. per 
annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested ‘in Government and other available securities, of consider. 
ably larger amount than the estimated Mohali of the Com 

The rates of premium are reduc » the lowest scale compatible 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company ; 
thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder™ an immediate and 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





‘Term of Life. 


3 = »b 1 
Ww 1 2 19 10 
- 3 4 


| For Seven Years | 
7 0 
- § 

9 7 | 9 5 
116 1 | 3s 2 
3.10 54 | 5 5 6 6 v 10 


Age. For Five Years. 





In Assurances for advances Te as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present out s desirable, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office will be found to 
be particularly favourable to the Assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily. 

E. BATES, Res. Director. 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


fy UBOPEAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No. 10 Chatham Place, Blackfriars, London. 
Established, January, 1819. 
President—Sir James Riverr Carnac, Bart. 
i:e-President—Grorcr Forurs, Esq., 9 Fitzroy Square. 
And Twelve Directors. 

Facilities are offered by = long-established Society to suit the 
views and the means of every class of insurers. Premiums are 
received yearly, half canny. ae quarterly ; or upon an increasing or 
decreasing scale. An insurance of 100/. may be ettected on the 
ascending scale by an annual Premium for the first fi ft 
1/. 9s. at the age of 25; 1/. 19s. Gd. at 50 

40; and 2. Ys. Gd. at 45; or one - th 
interest on the remainder, ved for five or seven pes the 
other half to be paid at the conmentence of the assure 

The insured for life participate septennially in the predihs realised. 

A liberal commission is allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 

DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 


telecie Agents are wanted in towns where none have yet been ap- 
pointed, 





ICTORIA LIFE ASSUR! ANCE and 
LOAN COMPANY. 
No. 18 King William Street, City. 
Trustees. 
Sir James Duke, Alderman, M.P., Chairman. 
Bens. Hawes, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Benjamin Barnard, Fsq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Solicitor—John Curtis, Esq., 80 Basinghall street. 

The principle of this Company is to allow to each Assurer such 
reasonable advantages as may suit his partic ular views. Thus, par- 
ties assuring the Lives of others, may make their Poli secure, not- 
withstanding the Life assured may go out of the s of Europe 
without the necessary permission of the Directors having been pre- 
viously obtained. Credit of half the Premiums for the first five years 
allowed on Policies effected for the whole term of life. Parties who 
have been assured for five years, will be allowed to borrow on the 
security of their Policies. a sum equal to one half the Premiums 
paid less that for the first year. Advances are made to parties 
assured in the office, on real or undoubted orgs security, for 
terms not exceeding three years, repayable by instalments." Pre- 
miums moderate. Participation in Profits. 


Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained on application at the office, 
or by letter addressed to the Secretary. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, iain and Secretary. 


ODGSON oni ABBO TT S EAST INDIA 

PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 

of this long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that 

this Beer, so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold 
to the Trade, can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow, 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 





——————— 
r 
HE NEW PATENT PIANOFORTE, th. 
EUPHONICON, constructed on ema yg rine a] 
vented by John Steward, —— and manufactured by F, BE ‘AL in. 
co., 201 Regent Street, to whom letters-patent Yd ‘be , 
to ngland, Ireland, Scotland, and France. The chief , 
and advantages of this Pianoforte are, a rich quality and fh 
ness of tone, superiority in song-accompaniment, its Philosopt i 
construction, its light and elegant appearance, the length of f 
remains in tune, and, lastly, its great Sgr pa fe 
Prospectuses and drawings may ratis at Messrs, Cram 
and _ ‘Ss, 201 Regent Street, where only these instruments ay 


view eon 





meting, 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
q NDRIE’S OLD BROWN W INDSOR 


SOAP. so long celebrated for improvement, reiains jt, , 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to t! 
possessing an aromatic and lasting pric each Packet is jal, 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Cast! 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &e., pre 
pared without angular corners. eae 
Henprtr’s PraeskavVATIVE TooTH-Pow DER, an effectual preparati 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a ‘ 
ealthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, a 
ing the Teeth of — impurity, increases the beauty of the 

in polish and colow 
Henorik’s Morr et ‘INR is the most beneficial extract of ole: 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of th, 
aving also a delightful ae 
His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is faili 
Tenprix’s Co.p Cream or Roses, prepared i in great perfection. 
ImprRoveD Scowraine Drops, for removing greasy spots from silk 
IxDELIBLE MARKING INk, for Linen, to be used without prep aration 1 
Is. a bottle. - 


led 


sound and 


LITERATURE AND ART. 
RT-UNION of LONDON.—In conse. 


quence of the numerous applications made for the En, 
ner SAINT’s 0 the Subscribers of the year 1811, th. 
Committee feel compelled to publish the following (the last) letter 
received from Mr. Chevalier, the Engraver, in explanation of the delay 
which has occurred ; and to assure the Subscribers that no endeavour 
shall be wanting to obtain the immediate completion of the Plate:— 
~ DEAR SIR, Oct. 17, 1814, 
proved the “ Saint's Day” on Saturday last. Two of the proots 
will Po pick to the Committee to-morrow. ‘I trust the gentlemen, on 
inspecting them, may be satisfied with the work I have added to thy 
plate since the last state sent in, Mr. Knight, [ trust, will be able t 
examine the present state in a few days; and I hope soon afterwards 
to bring the subject to a finish. 
I ought to have written to you before this, for I promised t¢ 
in proofs much earlier; but my mind has been so engrossed in w 
ing on the plate, and crampt by having been so out in my calet 
tions respecting time with this work, and the inconvenience 
trouble the Committee must have felt, that I have forgotten ma: 
things. 





I remain, dear sirs, yours very truly, 
W. CHEVALIER, 

To the Honorary Secretaries of the 

rt-Union of Londor 

The Engraving due to the Subse ribers of 181%, trom Hilte 
ture, “ UNA ENTERING THE CorraGe,” is in a forward state of pre 
ration. 

Subscribers of the current year will receive copies of an Fngraving 
from Sir r Augustus Calcott’s Picture “ RAF¥AELLE AND Tur Forsa- 
HINA,” which is already far advanced. 

The Lists are now open, and an immediate Subscription is 
solicited. 

GEO, GODWIN, Jun. U pron, sec 
LEWIS POCOCK, . 
4 Trafalgar Square, Oct. 25, 1842. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On the Ist November, demy 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
OL. VI. of COLLIER’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The Text formed from an entirely new Collation of the oll 


Editions, with their various Readings, Notes, a Life of the Poet, 
anda History of the Early English Drama. 
To be completed in Eight Volumes. The type is the largest and 
handsomest used for tweuty years for any edition of the works. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
Copland’ 8 Medic al Dictionary. 
On Friday next, Nov. 4th, will be published, Part VIII. of 
D R. COPLAND’S MEDICAL 
DICTIONARY. 
*,* A Sheet of Advertisements will be inserted. 
aivuiteice are requested to send as soon as possible, and at latest 
Tuesday next. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





On Tuesday next, 2 vols. 8Svo, with Map and Engravings, 


STA MINOR, PONTUS, and 
ARMENIA: being Researches in those Countries ; with 
some Account of the Antiquities and Geology. 
By W. 1. HAMILTON, Esq. M.-P. 
Secretary to the Geological Socicty. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
On Ist November, and Ist and 15th of each month, price 6d. 
(stamped edition, 7d. 
HE CHEMICAL GAZETTE: 
nal of Practical Chemistry, in all its applications to Ph 
macy, Arts, and Manufactures. Conducted by Wint1Am Francis and 
Henry Caorr, late Students in the Universities of Berlin and 
The object of this Journal is to furnish those engaged in Chemistry 
—the Druggist, the Chemical-assistant, the Manutacturer—w h 
comprehensive view of all that occurs on the Continent, as well as in 
this country, relating to the chemical part of their pursuits. 
R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; and all 
Booksellers. 
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——_—— 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 
rice 2s. 6d., contains: 
—Midw ‘The Life of Sir Murray Max- 
Atty ipanistan. Non aay Th by a Reader of History, 
well, 2 Bae Histories. No. VI. The Fat Old Gentleman in the 
No. ax! 1 Love—The Ashburton Treaty—-La Venere di 
Kent Road Hop apters I. II. IIL. 1V.—The Love Epistles of Aris- 
scampad ee dited by a Templar—Peep of Day in Paris—Diokens's 
mperioan Notes—The Birth-Days. 
G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent Street, London 
(Successor to the late James Fraser). 


—_—_—_— 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


cetaceans NEW MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 
Eprrep By THOMAS HOOD, Esa, 
Contains the following interesting articles :— 


1). 

News from China (sety. leg re 

Buz in Ce e Editor. 

By the Editor. 

hn, —— every body has seen. By Laman Blanchard, Esq. 

Ne, 3. Persons who know all about it. No, 4. Persons who 
never without an excuse. 

The "rive Incumbents. By the Author of “ Peter Priggins.” 
No. he Rector of Squashtield. 

Remini ences of a Medical Student. No. 10. The Story of a 
Genius. 

The Barnabys in America. By Mrs. Trollope, 

Rie ciate a de Selvaggia, a Legend of Pistoias. By Elizabeth Youatt. 

A Moscow Councillor of Medicine. From the Note-Book of an 
Anglo-Russian 

AG Glance at Gower and the Gowerians— Martha Beynon. By 
D. T. Evans, Esq. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great marivoceng Street. 


Chapters 28, 29, 


"PERIODICALS FOR NOVEL MBER, 


+ 
LACKWOO p? S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCXXV., price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
1, bane of Tudela. —II. A Passage in the Life of a Maitre 
‘Arm III, The Poems and Ballads of Schiller. No. 3.—IV. An 
i s Wellesley. — VI. Caleb Stukely. 
part 9.—VIL- A Lay o ague.— VIII. Revolt: of the Workers ; 
b »ployer and the Employed.—1X. Sketches of Italy. Part 9. 
—X. An Adventure during the Greek Revolution.—X1. Thomson’s 
Seasons, illustrated by the Etching Club. 


Il, 
HE BOOK of th FARM. 
By Henry Sreruxns. Part VIIL., price 4s. 


Contents : — Drawing and Storing ‘T'urnips.— Feeding Sheep on 
Turnips.—Driving and Slaughtering Sheep. 


Illustrated with a Steel Plate, and upwards of Forty Woodcuts. 
Il. 
ay GINALD DALTON. With a Frontis- 

ece. By James E. Lauper. Being No. X. of ** Black- 
wood's randard! Novels.” Price 6s., neatly bound in cloth. 


ROFESSOR JOHN (STON’S LECTURES 
on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. 
No. XXIII. for November, price 6d. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and 22 
ondon. 


Pali Mall, 





THE NEW NUMBER OF 
METROPOLITAN 


FOR NOVEMBER 


Tv E 


Will contain, among others, the following Original Articles :— 
1, SAVINDROOG ; the new Oriental Romance. By M. Rafter, Esq. 
Chap. 19. The ‘Tournament. 
Chap 20. The Incognito. 


Chap. ‘The Gentie Leech. 
- Chap. The Captive Bheel. 
2. The caer Earth. By | 8. coreg argh of a Royalist 
Mrs. Abdy. Officer. By Col. de R***, an 
3. The Stock-Jobber'’sDaughter. early ¢ hacia of Napoleon 
By Abbott Lee. Bonaparte. 
4. Maria de Joysel. 9. The Damosel’s Tale. 
. Irish Song. By Mrs. Craw- |10. Stanzas for Music. 
ford. 11, Dickens's American Notes for 
. The Dervish Lover. A Tale ieneral Circulation, 
of Constantinople. 12, A Cypress-Lenf for the Grave 
7. Night. By Leigh Cliffe, of a Dear One. By Major 
Esq. Calder Campbell. 
Reviews, Literary News, Works in Progress, New Music, &c. &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 
Agents for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell and 
= —- 


HE QUARTE RLY JOURNAL of ‘the 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY of LONDON (Part III. of Vol. V., 
oe completes that Volume) will be published on the Ist No- 
vember. 
CONTENTS. 
+ University Statistics. 
Past and Present State of Lancashire. 
Parish Registers: Manchester. 
Capital Punishments: Lancashire. 
Police Stat 8: Manchester. 
Vital Statistics of Fine Spinnin, 
Pulmonary Consumption trom the Factory System. 
Industrial Workhouse School, jester. 
. Loan Funds: Ireland. 
Labourers’ Agricultural School. 
Destitution and Ta ee Scotland. 
Accidents in — Belgium, 
Commerce of Russi 
. Educational Statistics, 1841-2. 
». Income Taxes. 
Prices and Importations of Corn—Currency—Revenues— 
Bankruptcies—Index, &c. &c. &c. 
Price 2s, 6d, 


J. W. Parker, 445 West Strand. 


Fuooe oem 





With Illustrations by George Cruikshank, Leech, and 
Crowguill, 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
CONTENTS :— 
MR. LEDBURY’S ADVENTURES AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
By Acagxt Smita. 
With Illustrations by Lrzcu. 
Chapter III, Of the manner in which Mr. Ledbury was 


a 


New Work by Forbes Winslow. 
On the Ist of November,—On Mental and Bodily Diseases,— 
1 vol. 8vo, 
ON the PRESERVATION ofthe HEALTH 
of the BODY and MIND. 
By FORBES WINSLOW, 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons ; and Author of the 

* Anatomy of Suicide,"’ & &e. 

London: Henry Renshaw, 356 Strand. 





Bed Municipal Guard, and of his interview with the Prefect of 

Polic 

Chapter IV. Of the Quartier Latin, and of Mr, Ledbury’s lodgings 
therein. 

Chapter V. Of the evening party given by Mr. Ledbury and Jack 
Johnson to certain students and grisettes at their rooms in the | 
Rue St. Jacques. 

The Haunted Mine, by R. B. A Traitor’s Doom, by H.R. Ad- 

Peake. dison. 

The Life and Songs of Ana- A Monumental Pic-nic. 
creon, by Barney Brallagan. Ballad Literature of Ancient 

Her First Visit Afloat, by the Au- Greece, by Dr. W. C. Taylor. 
thor of ** The Naval Sketch- Paddy Carroll, the Piper, by 
book,” &c Jryan O'Halloran, with an 

A Campaign with the Christinos gc by George Cruik- 
in 1838 and 1839. By Charles 
¥. Fynes Clinton. 

The Dying Child. 

The Persian Spy, by J.B. Fraser. fred Crowquill. 

‘The Junior Barrister. Eyes, by T. J. Ousely. 

Malay Vengeance, by H.R.Ad- Ric shard ey age, by Charles 
dison. Ww hitehead a 

The Youth's Death, by Mrs. Placing a Nuwaub on the Mus- 

Howitt. nud, by H. R. Addison. 


The coe of Fighting. 
Edited and Illustrated by Al- 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


IOGRAP H ICAL DICTIONARY of 

the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE. The Second Half-Volume of this work will appear on 
the Ist November. 8vo, 12s. cloth. 

Amongst other Lives are those of Albertus Magnus, the Ahmeds, 
Alcuin, Dale mbert, “rage the Great, Alexander of Russia, 
and the Popes Alexande 

The First Volume is now complete, and contains 1661 Memoirs. 





London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longn ans. 





To be published early in November, in imperial quarto, 


UEEN VICLORIA IN SCOTLAND, 


being an Account, Historical, Descriptive, and Pictorial 
of her Majesty’s Visit to Eptnsuncn and the HiGHLaNnps. 

The Work will be illustrated with the most picturesque and in- 
teresting features of the Scenery and gorgeous Pageantries of the 
Royal Tour, ‘The following are among the illustrations :— 

Dalkeith Palace—the day of the Levee. 

High Street of Edinburgh—Royal Procession. 

Ss rh Castle—Mons Meg, and general View from Ramparts, 

Levee— Dalkeith Palace. 
ater oi Arch—Entrance into Perth. 
Royal Pavilion—Dunkeld. 

Highland Dancing before her Majesty at Dunkeld. 

Taymouth Castle, from near the Buttery. 

Reception of her Maje sty and Royal Salute—Taymouth. 

Dancing at Taymouth Castle by Torch- light. 

Presentation of Game to her Majesty at ‘Taymouth. 

Ball Room—Taymouth Castle. 

Embarkation ou Loch Tay. 

Royal Flotilla on Loch Tay, 

Drummond Castle. 

Dee er-stalking. 

Stirling Castle. 

Embarkation of her Majesty and Suite at Granton. 

Vignette Views of Edinburgh, Stirling, and Perth. 

The Work will contain a full and accurate record of those pre- 
sented to her Majesty at the Reception—of the Queen's Body-guard 
—the Celtic Society—with the Addresses, &c. &e. The Proprie- 
tors therefore feel confident that the Work will be such as to render 
it worthy of b — aud fondly preserved as a faithful memorial 
of her Majes t to the ** Land of the Mountain and the Flood.” 
Price on ‘Tinted oon l/.1s. India Proof Impressions, to be fur- | 
nished to Subscribers only, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle Street; and sen ~ 

20.5 96 Strand. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, North 
Bridge ; and Alexander Crichton, 54 Prince’s Street, Glasgow: 
John Finlay, 49 Buchanan S:reet. 


T he sa Periodical 1 Works. for NOVE MBER ae 2, will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT and (¢ 
HE PICTORIAL E DITION of 
SHAKSPERE. Part XLIX. (containing Winru1aM SHak- 
srere, a BroGrarny, Part V.) super-royal Svo, price 2s. 6d. 

KNIGHT’S LIBRARY EDITION of 
SHAKSPERE, Vol. VI. C ontaining — King Henry VI., Parts II. 
and III.; and King Richard I1I.; with Critical and Explanatory 
Notices and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, price 10s. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, during the Reign of George III., Half-Part XXIIL., super- | 
royal 8vo, price ls. 

LONDON, Part XX., price Is. 6d.; con- 
taining a complete Account of WestMINSTER ABBEY. Published 
also in Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE. Part XXII. 
(New Series), price 6d. 
THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA., 
Part CXVIL., price Is. 6d. 
KNIGHT’S STORE of KNOWLEDGE.— 
THE HORSE. Small 18mo, price 4d. ; or in cloth,Sd. 
Also, 


THE PENNY CYCLOPEZEDIA, 


Vol. XXIV., including from Tai-wan to Tit-Lark. In cloth bds., 
— 7s. 6d, 





22 Ludgate Street, Oct, 20, 1842. 





Scientific Pocket-Book for 1843. 
On the Ist of November, 1842, will be published, price 3s. 6d. 
\ yo HWS LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
REGISTER, with Almanack, and blank ruled pages for 
» uy conte aining a larger amount of scientific information 
and tables than has hitherto been attempted in so portable a style. 
Published hs Edward Lumley, Chancery Lune, London. 


On Monday next will be ry price ls, 


VY INTRODUCTORY LECTURE to a 
COURSE of INSTRUCTION at KING’S COLLEGE, 
et Hagel on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of ARCHITEC- 
TURE; to which are added, more Notes and further Remarks on 
the Modern System of C ‘ompetition. 
By WILLIAM HOSKING, F 
And Professor of Architecture and 
the College. 
John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 


Architect and C.F. 
gineering Construction to 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
In post Svo, price 10s. 6d., the Third Volume of the 


RRBCREATION S of CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. 
CONTENTS. 
. Christopher in his Aviary. 
+ Dr. Kitchiner. 
- Soliloquy on the Seasons. 
. Afew Words on ‘Thomson. 
V. The Snowball-Bicker of Picdmount, 
. Christmas Dreams. 
. Our Winter-Quarters, 
Stroll to Grassmere. 
<. L’Envoy. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 22 Pall Mall, 
sondon. 


‘Sane = Sessa. 
BBOTSFORD EDITION. 
just published. 
Four-Shilling Editions, Vol. XX. and Part 
XX. THE TALISMAN, &c. is ready. 
People’s Edition. Number XLIV. 
Part XI. are ready 


*,* Of this Edition Wavrrtvey is to be had complete for 2s. ; 
Guy MANNERING, ]s.9d.; ANTIQUARY, ls. 8d. ; Ros Roy, Is. lid. 


Abbotsford Edition. Part XV. on 12th of 


November, 


Part XIV. is 


and 


Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston and Stoneman, London, 


The Bishop of Salisbury’ s Charges in 1842. 
Now ready. 
HES Second Edition of the CHARGE to the 
CLERGY, a — at his Lordship’s SECOND VISITA- 
TLON of the DIOCI n September, and of the CHARGE to the 
ANDIDATES Ay “ORD! NATION (upon the Obligation of the 
Clergy in PI CHING the WORD of GOD), delivered in Lent. 
Price 1s. 6d. io. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


In a 8vo, price 25s., Vol. I. 


THE: CASTLES andABBEYS of 
ENGLAND, 
Edited by Dr. BEATTIE, 
And illustrated with Two Hundred Steel rs Wood Engravings by 
the first artists of the d 
“* The design of this work is admirable, ua entitled to unmixed 
3. 


approbation.”"—d tla 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 


Buck's Religious and Moral Anecdotes. 
In One large Volume, duodecimo, price Five Shillings, bound 
c , 


NECDOTES, Religious, Moral, and En- 
tertaining ; alphabetically arranged, and interspersed with 
a variety of Useful Ovservations, 
Selected by the late Rev. CHARLES BUCK, 
Author of the ** Theological Dictionary,” &c. 
The Tenth Edition. 
London: Printed for Longman, Brow n,Green, and Co.; T. Teg 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; W hittaker and C 0.3 J. Nisbet and Ce u. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and C 0. ; and Houlston and Stoneman. 


Frederick the Great. 
Parts I. to III., price 1s., to be continued Monthly, 
HE HISTORY of FREDERICK the 
GREAT. ‘Translated from the German of KuGier, 
By EDWARD A. MORIARTY, A.B. 
Very neatly printed in super-royal octavo, and will be illustrated 
by nearly Four Hundred spirited Engravings, in the first style of 
— art, by Adolph Menzel. 


* The Trade may be supplied with Shewboards on application. 
London: George Virtue ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








13 Great Marlborough Street, Oct, 29. 


M® COLBURN has just Published the 
following NEW WORK 
SELF-DEVOTION; or, the History of 


Katharine Randolph. By the Authoress of “ The Only Daughter.” 
Edited by the Author of ** The Subaltern.” 3 vols. 


I. 
NARRATIVE of the late EXPEDITION 


to CHINA, from the commencement of the War to the present pe- 
riod; with Sketches of the Manners and Customs of that singn- 
lar and almost unknown country. By Commander J. Exuior 
Binouam, late First Lieut. of H.M.S. Modeste. 2 vols. small 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


Ill. 
NIMROD ABROAD. ByC.J. Aprrer.tey, 


Esq. - —— = “The Chase, the oa, and the Road,” &e. 
2 vols. small 8 


“The following are just ready :— 
Iv. 


MEMOIRS of the QUEENS and ROYAL 
Los eau of FRANCE. By Mrs. Forsus Busu. 2 vols. 
. v. 


PHINEAS QUIDDY: or, Sheer Industry. 


By Joun Pooux, Esq., Author of * Paul Pry,” &c. 3 vols. 


VI. 
The NAVAL CLUB; or, Reminiscences of 
Service. By M. H. Barker, Esq. (the **Old Sailor’’), Author of 
* Tough Yarns,” &c. 3 vols. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 





Library, Conduit Street. 
OOK SOCIETIES and READING 


FAMILIES PERIODICALLY SUPPLIED with all the NEW 
PUBLICATIONS for a in Town or Country. 

Terms (gratis and post-free) on application to Messrs. Saunders 
= Publishers, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, of whom may 


Hints for the Formation of Reading-Societies. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, with nearly 560 woodcuts, price 1/, 10s. cloth boards, 
the Third Edition of 


R. ROGET’S BRIDGWATER 
TREATISE. On Animat and Vecertasie Paysio.ocy. 
William Pickering, Piccadilly. 





Life in Sweden. 
In 2 vols. post Svo, pp. 674, 18s. boards, 
HE NEIGHBOURS: a Story of Every- 
day Life. 
By FREDERIKA BREMF 
Translated by MARY HOW TT. 
oe The Authoress may justly be termed the “ Miss Austin of 
Swed Her works have been extremely popular in her native 
country, and in Germany alone three editions of them have appeared 
in rapid succession. 
London: wnat Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


In 3 vols. 8vo, sites e 12. lls. 6d., Second Edition, 
PBOFEssoR, SMYTH’S LECTURES on 
the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

William Pickering, London; and J. and J. J. Deighton, 
Cambridge. 





Third Edition, enlarged, post Svo, 6s. cloth lettered, 
OURS WITH THE MUSES. 
By JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


** Knowledge, and truth, and virtue, were his theme, 
And lofty hope of liberty divine.”—Sar.tiry. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





Washington Irving's New Work. 
Now ready, foolscap Svo, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 


ARGARET DAVIDSON, her LIFE and 
REMAINS, 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Author of ** The Sketch-Book.”’ 

“ There are many instances of precocity of intellect on record, but 
none so remarkable as Margaret Davidson. Her life is, beyond all 
— one of the most singular and interesting pieces of literary 
history ever penn: and Mr. Irving, by the simple and touching 
eloquence with which he has treated his material, has composed a 
most sweet and engaging little biography, -"—Britannia. 


Tilt and Bogue, Flect Street. 





New System of teaching Chess. 


Part First, 12mo, pp. 144, with a Chess-Board on the new system, 
printed on a sheet, 5s. cloth, 


HESS EXEMPLIFIED in a concise and 


asy Notation, greatly facilitating Practice. Being an 
fatcadnetion to the Game, ou a System of Progressive Instruction | 
and Example: 
By the aiee Presipent of a Serecr Curss Civs. | 
“ The features of this admirable little guide to chess are three: 
the work is clearly and judiciously written; a new notation is used 
for describing actual moves, by which means the description of a 
game is much abbreviated, and the student follows the manauvres | 
ith more ense; lastly, the elements of the game appear to us to be 
taught in a clearer, easier, and sounder mode.”—Spectator. 


London: Longman, Brown, Greeny and Longmans, 


8 New Burlington Street, Oct. 29, 1842. 
M® BENTLEY has just published the 


following NEW WORKS 
1. A VISIT to ITALY in 1841. By Mrs. 
2 vols. 8vo, 


Trotroex, Author of “ Paris and the Parisians,” &c. 
~ 28s. 

2. WIDOWS and WIDOWERS. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Tuomsox, Author of “ Constance,” “ Anne Boleyn,’ &c. 
3 vols. 

3. NARRATIVE of various JOURNEYS 
in BALOCHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; includ- 
ing a Residence in those Countries from 1826 to 1838. By — 
Masson, Esq. 5 vols, 8vo, with numerous Plates, &e,. » price ‘21. 28. 


4. RICHARD SAVAGE: a Romance of 
Real Life. By CHartrs Wairenran, Author of “ The Solitary,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by Leech. 


5. ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY of the AGE 
of ELIZABETH; or, Sketches of Life from the Bye-Ways of History. 
By the Bengpicrink Breruren of GuRNDALOUGH. Edited by W. C. 
Tavior, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
traits, price 28s. 


6. DOCTOR HOOKWELL;; or, the Anglo- 
Catholic Family. A Novel. 3 vols. 
7. WILLIAM LANGSHAWE, the Cotton- 


Lord. A Story of Manchester in the present day. By Mrs. STonr, 
Author of “* The Art of Needlework,” Xc. 5 vols. 


2 vols. $vo, with Por- 


ALSO, JUST READY. 


1. ALLEE NEEMROO, the Bucktiaree Ad- 
venturer. A Romance of a By J. B. Fraser, Esq., Author of 
“ The Kuzzilbash,” &c. y 

2. The JACK O’ LANTERN hig! Feu- 
Follet): or, the Privateer. A Story of the Sea. J. FRNimorr 
— Esq., Author of “The Pilot,” “ The Two "Admirals, ” &e. 
3 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


Price One Shilling, 


INTS to STUDENTS in READING for 
CLASSICAL HONOURS in the UNIVERSITY of 


OXFORD. 
By a Crass Man. 
Oxford: Priuted and Published sith J. Vincent. 


A N N U A Ls Ss, &e. 
THE ROYAL “ FAVOURITE ANNUAL.” 


7 ry 
ISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP- 
BOOK; with Poetical Illustrations by the Author of “* The 
Women of England.” Thirty-six highly-finished Plates, very beauti- 
fully bound, with an elegant design covering the sides, containing 
the Portraits of her Majesty, Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and 
the gage Royal, in guld, (Six copies have been ordered for Windsor 
Castle.) 


ISHER'S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK. 


the Author of “ The Women of England.” Sixteen En- 
gravings, clegantly bound. 

N.B. These favourite volumes will, it is hoped, be found even more 
than usually attractive. The bindings are especially novel and ele- 
gant. The Publishers hope their friends = the public will take an 
opportunity of personally examining them. 


isto RIC ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
BLE. Engraved in the best manner, after celebrated 
ee ri the Old Masters. The third volume, containing thirty 
Plates: cloth, 21s.; half-morocco, elegant, 25s. 
“ An intrinsically valuable work, that no Christian family, espe- 
cially where there are children, should be without. 


AMILY SECRETS; or, Hints to make 

Home happy. By the Author of “The Women of England.” 

The second volume, embellished with ten Plates, handsomely bound 
aud ornainented, 1¢s, 


CHRISTMAS CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE. 
ORNING and EVENING FAMILY- 
PRAYERS for every Day throughout the Year. By the 


Rev. J. Morisoy, D.D. A handsome imperial octavo volume, printed 
in large type to suit aged persons. Price one guinea. 


HE WOMEN of ENGLAND; their Social 


Duties, and Ashes 35 Habits. By Mrs. Exuis. Seventeenth 
eflition : cloth, 9s.; silk, 11s.; morocco, 16s. 

**We know no volume better calculated to exercise a powerful, 
lasting, and beneticial influence. If we could have our own way, 
every family should order a cope "of ‘The Women of England.’ Hus- 
bands, especially young husbands, should buy it for their wives; 
fathers, Meg their ‘daughters ; brothers, for their sisters.”—AMMethodist 
Magazin 

HE DAUGHTERS of ENGLAND; 
Position in oe ety, Character, and Responsibilities. 

Finis. Cloth, 10s.; 2s.; morocco, I6s, 
“ The best work ever gettin 3 it has already done more good in 


my house than any book ever brought into it."—From a Gentleman 
al Leeds, 


F's HER’S COLONIAL MAGAZINE for 
November contains — 

1. Dwarkanauth Tagore. 

The Falkland Islands. 

Emigration by Lot and Lottery. 


their 
By Mrs. 


9. Appeopesation of Colonial 


Lands. 
10. Thoughts on Colonisation, by 


( Parts I. and II., imp. fol., containing 53 Plates, price 3 . 3a. each, 


 . of NOBLE BRITISH PA. 


MILIES. With Biographical an of th 

guished Individuals in each, illustrated by r Armorial Boat. 
Po! Seals, one. Compiled and edited 

By HENRY DRUMMOND, Esq. 
* This is one of the most splendid Works of Fami| 
alice in this morc my will be found - Lae inter 
Historian, T It is on the same prinejp| 
as the celebrated Work tog Count Litta, of the Families of Italy, = 
William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly; T. —— son, Edin 
burgh; and Curry and Co., Dublin o 


MEDICAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED - MR. MURRAY. 


Ess4¥s and ORATIONS on SOME of the 
MOST IMPORTANT DISEASES 
By Sir HENRY HALFORD, Bart., M.D. 
Third Edition, es Feap. 8vo, 63..6d. 


The SANATIVE INFLUENCE of CLy. 
MATE. With an Account of the best Places of Resort for [nyaliag 
in England, the South of Europe, &c. By Sir Jawxs (, cane 
Bart., M.D. Third Edition, with Gousttensisla Additions. Posting 
10s. 6d. ee ’ 


REMARKS on MEDICAL REFORM, in 
a Letter addressed to the Right Hon. Sir JAMES GRAHAM, Burt, 
By Sir Jamus Cuank, Bart., M.D. 8vo, Is. 
IV. 


An ACCOUNT of the most IMPORTANT 
DISEASES PECULIAR to WOMEN, By the late RonexrGoocuy, 
M.D. Second Edition. Svo, 12s. y 

Vv. 


PATHOLOGICAL and PRACTICAL RE- 
SEARCHES on DISEASES of the STOMACH, the INTESTINAL 
CANAL, the LIVER, and other VISCERA of the ABDOMEN, 
By Joun AngncnomaBis, M.D, Third Edition, enlarged. Frap, 
8vo, 6s. 


Vi. 
ESSAYS on the MOST IMPORTANT 
aa of WOMEN. By RosratFercvson, M.D. Postsvo, 
9s. 6d. 





¥ History 
fest to the 








Vu. 


FOOD, and its INFLUENCE on HEALTH 
and DISEASE; or an Account of the Effects of Different Kinds of 
Aliment on the Human Body. With Dietetic Rules for the Pre- 
servation of Health. By Martruzw Tauman, M.D. Post Syo, 


7s. 
Vil. 


OBSERVATIONS on the HEALTHY and 
DISEASED PROPERTIES of the BLOOD. By Wittias Ste- 
vENS, M.D. 8vo, lds. ms 


ELEMENTS of the PATHOLOGY of the 
HUMAN MIND. By Tuomas Mayo, M.D. Feap. 8vo, ds. bd. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In demy octavo, price 5s. 


AAL DUROTRIGENSIS: a Dissertation 
on the Ancient Colossal Figure at Cerne, Dorsetshire; and an 
= to illustrate the Distinction between the Primal Celt aud 
gee ot Britain; —_ Observations on the Worship of the 
Supemeoul that of the Sun. 
By JOHN SYDENHAM, 
Author of “ The History of the Town and County of Poole,” Xc. 
London: W. viaimsiaics 177 Piccadilly. 
Hiandsonaly pitanels 3 in ane crown 8v ‘O, Pp. - 568, with above 120 
Engravings, 1/. 5s. cloth, 
SCRIPTURE HERBAL; containing an 
Account of all the Plants, Drugs, Perfumes, and Gums, 
mentioned in the Bible; with an enumeration of the Texts in 
which they are mentioned, 
By Lady CALLCOTT. 
Illustrated with upwards of 120 Wood-engravings. 


London: Longman, Brown, ae and ne 


In Svo, pp. 192, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
| tbe of ANCIENT ROME, 
By the Rt. Hon. THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


London: Langman) Brown, Green, and — 


Part Ill. of anew Work. 
HRONOLOGICAL PICTURES of 
ENGLISH HISTORY, 
Designed and Lithographed by Joun Gituert, 


Illustrating the Reigns of Edward III. to Henry VI., accom a ied 
with a Tabular Sheet of Letter-press carefully compiled. 


Every Part contains five Plates, and each Plate illustrates * 
Reign. 4 Price 7s. 6d. tinted, or 15s. beautifully coloured. 


Roake and Varty, Educational Depository, 31 Strand. 





Commercial Statistics of India. 
Belgian Cel of Import and 
Export Duti 

North ‘America an Indians. 
Account of the aed of the 

Cape of Good Io 

Case of the anced Rajah of 
Sattara, etapa = the sup- 
pressed Docu 


Reviews, Colonial daha &c., Births, Marriages, Deaths, &c. 
Fisher, Son, and Co., Newgate Street, London. 


of the — 


12. British South Africa. 

15. Verses written by the late 
Marquess Wellesley a short 
time before his death, 

14. Regicidiun: an 


ote gees 





Printed by Charles ane gg xe Mada Collage, Cowley Ri 
Brixton, George of N ber 1 Clarendon Terrace, 
New Road, both in the “County of Surrey, and Francis Burde 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of Mi 
Printers, at their Printing Office Great New Street, Fetter L 
the City of London ind published by William Armiger Scr 
Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint ¢ 
over Square, a ‘nee County of Middlesex, at the Literary Ga Ot 
Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strdad, in the 
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